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[The following Verses were written by Sir 
Walker Ralegh, probably during the night be- 
tween his receiving sentence in the King’s Bench 
and his execution.] 
MY PILGRIMAGE. 
Give me my ‘scallop-shell of quiet, 
My staff of faith to walk upon, 
My scriy of joy, immortal det, 
My t t'%e of salvation, ; 
My gown ot zlorv, bope's trae gage, 
And thus Pli tae my pile! nage. 
Bleod must be «sy hody’s baimer, — 
While my soul, like quiet ,a!mer, 
Trav’leth tow'rd the land of heaven ; 
No other »aim will here be given. 
Over the silver mountains 
Whe--. «ring the oectar fountains, 
Nere will I kise 
The bow! of bliss, 











And drink mine everlasting ll t 


Upon every milken hii! ; 
My soul will be a-dry before, 
But after, it wil! thirst no morc. 
Pll take them first, 
To quench my thirst, 
And taste of nectar’s suckets, 
At those clear wells 
Where sweetness dwells, 
Drawn up by saints in crystal buckets. 
Then by that happy blestful day, 
More peaceful pilgrims I shall see, 
That have cast off their rags of clay, 
Aod walk arparell’d fresh like me. 
And when our bodies and all we 
Ave Gill’d with immortality, 
‘Then the blees d parts we'll travel, 
Strew'd with rubies thick as gravel, 
Ceilings of diamond, sapphire flowers, 
High walls of coral, pearly bowers. 
From thence to heaven’s bribeless hall, 
Where no corrupted voices brawl, 
No conscience molten into gold, 
No forg*d accuser bought or sold, 
No caure defert’d, no vain-spent journey, 
For there Christ is the King’s attorney ; 
Who pleads for all without degrees, 
And he hath angels, but no fees. 
And when the twelve srand million jury, 
‘OF our sins, with direful fury, 
Againet our sonls black verdicts give, 
Christ pleads his death, and then we live. 
Be thou my speaker, taintless pleader ! 
Unblotted jawyer ! true proceeder ! 
Thou wouid’st salvation e’en for alms, 
Not with a bribed lawyer’s palms. 


And this is mine eternal plea 

Tohim that made heav’n, earth, and sea ¢ 

That, since my fle-h must die 0 soon, 

And wait a head to dine next noon, 
Juet at the atioke, when my veinestart and spread, 
Set ou my soul an everlasting head ! 
Tien am I ready, like a palmer fit, 
To tread those tiess*d paths which before U writ. 
Of death ard judgment, heav’n and hell, 
Who oft doth think, must needs die well. 





(From the London Magazine.} 
CIVILIZATION. 

We hear not a little of civilized nations, of the 
progress of civilization, of savage nations, of 
barbarous ones, of refinement, and of morals, 
institutions, improvement, retrogradation, ard 
much more. All! this appears abundantly plain 


and politicians, and moralists, and play-wrights ; 
it has found eccupation for the pens of poets and 
historians ; it is matter for every-day remark, and 
every-day conversation ; and yet, what is civiliza- 
tion ?—where_ is it—what does it consist in—by 
what is it excluded—where does it commence— 
where does it end—by what sign is it known— 
how is it defined—in short, what does it mean ? 

Every one knows what he means by it—ti!l he 
is asked ; every one knows what it means—till he 
compares opinions with his neighbor ; all nations 
know what it means—till they compare with 
neighbor nations ; nobody agrees, nobody knows 
what it is. At least we do not—that is certain. 

There is civilization in arts, civilization in 
jaws and government, civilization in dress, civil- 
azation in war, civilization in courtship, civiliza- 
tion in marriage, civilization in eating and drink- 
ing, civilization in music, and so on; but the 
fighting and the marrying, and the legislating, 
and the courting, and the drinking, differ be- 
tween pole and pole, just as much as the latitudes 
do ; and if some people think others uncivilized, 
in these and other matters—in return, other peo- 
ple are of opinion, that thev are the sule posses- 
sors of civilization, and that all the Some people 
ure barbarians. Itisreally a very difficult prob- 
jem. Who shall decide ? 

The Persians have been a civilized people since 
the time of—Rustam perhaps—certainly before 
Cyrus. Ahasuerus was a highly civilized per- 
Sonage. Every one knows that there is no strong- 
er proof of civilization than to possess a gal- 
lows ; we need not quote the well known story 
im confirmation. Now the gallows of Haman 
was fifty feet high. Resides, he was a very chiv- 
airous personage ; he gave his lady-love not only 
the lives of all her friends, but those of all her 
enemies. But why talk of the civilization of an- 
cient Persia, or of modern Persia? They are 
dandies in dress and in horses ; they evince their 
civilization as Solomon did, by the abundance of 
their wives—by their sects in religion—by their 
poetry—by their ministerial intrigues—by their 
attachment and submission to Monarchy, that 
most genteel and civilized of all the modes of 
government. 

And what do these Some people think of Oth- 
er people ? They handle their meat with their 
fingers, and Other people prick their mouths 
with horrid forks: they delight in sitting still, as 
becomes gentility and nothing-to-doishness ; 
Other people are always vulgarly busy and walk- 
ing about—always in a fuss. They use language 
forthe very purposes for which it was intended 
—to conceal their sentimerits ; Other people do 

thesame. But when it isdiscovered that Other 
Reople do so, by the other Others, the gentle- 
= must submit to be shot that he may prove 
thereat? his falsehood or his veracity ; and 

shocter is allowed to commit a second injury, 


thet hemey prove he has not committed the first. 


In Arabia, he who haseaten of his friend’s din- 
ner is sacred, though he were an enemy. In Eu- 
rope the safest 9— best way of cheating your 
friend is to dine him well. Dine hin as much as 
you may, you may cheat him at dinner, cheat him 
before dinner, cheat him after dinner. Abuse 
him after he is gone—vote him a bore—ask him 
for the sole purpose of blinding his eyes. Stab 
him at dinner, as the civilized and chivalric High- 
landers did. Poison his drink, as they did in civ- 
ilized Venice. Seduce and abuse his wife, as 
they «lo every where. That is civilization in Ara- 
bia ; this is civilization in Eurepe. So do civili- 
zations differ. 
In Negroland, Mumbo Jumbo keeps all the 
bad wives in order ; the people are too civilized 
to penetrate the mystery which they know. In 
England, the Chancellor and House of Lords, 
and Doctors’ Commons, and the Sheriffs’ Court, 
and Juries special aud non-special, labor at the 
same trode ; and the wives will not keep order, 
and every body pries into the myst 
“murder is ont,” ‘and one murder m 
more, and—so civilizations differ. 
In France, if frail woman errs, all the sex 
strive to conceal the error iu which all the sex 
must reflectively participate. Civilization argues 
that no good can arise from persecution and dis- 
closure ; that nothing but evil can follow if it be 
untrue, and that no good can accrue if well found- 
ed. Civilization, in England, raises up in arms 
the whole sex, to denounce the lapse from virtue. 
Acharnement pursues the reality, and slander 
and scandal the suspicion. ‘Thus do civilizations 
differ, by the short interval of “ La Manche Brit- 
annique.” 
In the matter of wives again: In Turkey, the 
man permits no liberties ; but now and then he 
sews her up in asack, and throws her into the 
Bosphorus or the Black Sea. In England she is 
permitted all liberties ; and when she has taken 
one too many, the matter is arranged by means of 
a woolsack, in a Somewhat inore operose manner. 
Each is esteemed, in cach Jand, the essence of 
Civilization. 
In Germany, she may do whatever she pleases, 
and nobody cares. ‘That argues civilizatton per- 
fected. In China, she does it by stealth. Ota- 
heite manages it in the German fashion. Italy 
and Spain by means of a cavaliere servente. At 
Arhantee and Dahomy, the woman draws a cur- 
tain—a curtain asirretractible as the veil of the 
temple ; elsewhere, he leaves his slippers outside, 
to prove he is uot there. All, each and all, are 
modes of civilization. They are all chivalry— 
and thus do chivalries differ. 
Thus also do civilizations differ in other mat- 
ters ; greater and less, less and greater. In Ara- 
bia Felix, a bag of sand goes for as much money 
as any one chooses to say it coutains ; in England 
it sells for a halt-penny. A man’s word is taken 
in that civilized country for auy thing ; in civil- 
ized Europe, no man will take another’s word 
for a half penny, much less for a thousand pounds. 
The lawyer must be called in to guarantee it, and 
the law and the stamp-office ; and whoever took 
the word of law, or lawyer, or office? One 
rogue is set up tocheck another, one system to 
cheek- another system, one piece of paper to 
check another piece of paper. That is Arab 
civilization ; this is European civilization. 
What then is civilization? “ Pass—we cannot 
tell.” Civilization, in Europe, is to be the most 
profligate part of society—to cheat your friend 
at cards or dice—to corrupt his wife and seduce 
his daughter—to drink a inan’s self to the state 
of a beast—to make and maintain a system of 
laws for the purpose of evading and preventing 
justiee—to cut your antagonist’s throat, or blow 
his brains out, when you have offended him—in 
particular, if you have seduced or corrupted his 
wife or sister, to justify your honor and virtue by 
murdering him—to lie all day long, or whenever 
it suits convenience, and to prove your truth by 
killing the man who reminds you of it; and 
to be justified in the eyes of the world by this 
————— and convincing method of exculpa- 
on. 

Civilization, in Hindostan and Turkey, is prov- 
ed by tenderness and consideration for the infe- 
rior animals—for the dumb creaticn, as we affect- 
edly culled it. In England, very particularly, it 
is proved by baiting bulls, fighting cocks, throw- 
ing sticksat them at Shrovetide, turning curs 
loose upon tame lions, huuting hares and foxes, 
baiting badgers, and putting pins through the 
tails of cockchaffers. In France, a postillion 
proves his civilization by kindness to his horse— 
in England, he shows it by flogging him once a 
minute. 

Yet there are variations too in all these matters. 
The French people, in the highest state of their 
civilization, ate ap the Merechal D’Ancre, and 
as much of Madame de Lamballe as they could 
get at, audevery bit of poor Monsieur Patris, 
because his flesh was so white, “a cause qu'il 
avoit tante mange de poulets.” The New Zealand- 
ers hold it high civilization to eat their enemies. 
The Javanese eat their friends ; and. that refine- 
ment may not be wanting in their civilization, 
they sauce them with lemon juice and Cayenne 
pepper. Nations more ancient, whom we must 
not quote for fear of showing our learning, did 
the same. 

Trade, commerce, is especially the produce of 
civilization; it is the strongest evidence of a civ- 
ilized country and state of things, next to law 
and the gallows. In European civilization everv 
man’s trade is to overreach his neighbor. It is 
the highest proof and inark of civilization to cheat 
hest and most—to overreach first your friends 
and next your enemies, or reversely ; the merit 
is much the same either way. In Negroland (that 
Negroland has strange notions of civilization) a 
man leaves his commodity on the ground to the 
purchaser's appraisement ; it is bought, or not, 
by a counter declaration ; an Englishman vould 
steal it, and never pay the price,or he would 
give a promissory note which he never intended 
to pay, ora bill ot exchange which would be 
protested, or become bankrupt before payment 
was due. 

And yet England is clearly the more civilized 
nation of the two ; since it makes gunpowder for 
them to shoot each other, and builds up a Liv- 
erpool, with docks and a Lord Mayor anda Cor- 
poration, that it may transfer them from cultivat- 
ing millet and cocoa-uuts at home for themselves, 
to hoeing coffee and boiling sugar for other peo- 
ple ; and makes them mad in Africa with the rum 
which its civilization and chemistry produce in 
the West Indies, that they may be chained in 
tiers and carried to make more rum, so as to keep 
up the system of commerce and civilization. 


es many 





Persia thin this barbarism—Engiland. eiviliza- 
on. Thus opinions differ. 


In the ancient modes of civilization, in old 
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old Scotland, a man lied and swore, and was 
hanged to save his friend’s life. ly the modern 
the proof ef civilization is to lie and swear for 
the purpose of hanging him—or ese to let him 
be hanged, and drawn and quartered too, if it is 
necessary, while we look on and ezclain—how 
shocking ! ° 

Marriage, like hanging, has its civilization too. 
In Georgia, the bride is carried by tre sword—in 
England, by a settlement—in New Holland, by a 
good sound cudgelling. In England, egain, by 
preaching and conversion—while, in Greenland, 
she isconverted by blubber and oil—is France, 
by her mother and the family confessor—in Italy, 
by the prospect of freedom and a cicisveo—and 
in New Zealand by a present of mked skulls and 
baked heads. 

Each process, and many more whicl it would 
be endless to enumerate, is equally dvilized— 
all equally pride themselves in peolimness and 
a | despise others ; aud who shall de- 


If we believe Boswell and Johnson, it was a 
Highlander’s politeness to his Chief to “cut his 
bones” for him. In Japan, the gentleman proves 
his perfect civility and civilization, by cutting 
open his abdomen upon a gentle hint from his 
Chief—letting the “abominsble” viscera, as 
some one calls them, fall ot. Civilization, in 
Great Tartary, consists in speezing whenever the 
Lama thinks fit to give the sudible sign.” In Chi- 
na, it is for the lady to lawe herself, by condens- 
ing her toot into the cayty of a tooth-pick case 
—in Nootka, to carry a lug of wood in her ears 
—in one place to black her teeth, in another to 
draw them, in ashirdto file them into nails— 
here, to fill the kead with grease and white pow- 
der—there, wih grease and red powder—else- 
where, with grease alone. 

Who shail decide whether she most civilized 
nation is that to which Nature hasgiven the pro- 
tuberance behind, or that which must imitate it 
by borrowing a cushion from the mantuamaker ? 
—whether she who daubs her cheecks with car- 
mine, or she who plasters it witlf red ochre, ap- 
proaches nearest to civilization ? 

Which carries the strongest evidence of civil- 
ization? the Chancellor’s wig, or the endless tail 
of a Chinese, the turban of a Moslem,or a Ke- 
venhuller hat, breeches or kilts, caftans or spen- 
cers, twenty wives or one, crooked sabres or 
straight oves, smoking tobacco through the 
mouth, or taking it into the nose? Each despises 
the other—who is the judge ? 

It is the essence of civilization to have nothing 
to do; nothing to do is the only gentleman. To 
be a gentleman, is to have mounted to the sum- 
mit of civilization. A pig has nothing to do— 
but to eat ; a Turk has nothing to do, or tries hard 
to do nothing; an Englishman, an European, is 
always doing, always in a fuss. The Turk is the 
civilized man—the other is a barbarian. 

The Englishman imagines himself civilized 
because his laws would reach from here to Tur- 
key, and his law-suits from the Hejira to the 
second coming, when the great pit will be di- 
vided among the hungry souls of the Moslem— 
The Turk thinks himeelf the civilized native be- 
cause all his laws are in his hible, and his suits 
are determined in five muues—thus do opinions 
differ. 
ilizer on his mother land, because he ean bully 
his superior, because the more you ring the bell 
the more he won’t come ; because he can judge 
cauees and keep an alehouse ; because he has 
got rid of all troublesome observances—at least 
he “ guesses” that he has advanced “ a grade.” 
Europe “ guessed” that it proved its civilization 
by multiplying and magnifying the trouble and 
number of its observances ; Jonathan, and the 
book of Court Etiquette of Louis are in diamet- 
rics on this insoluble point. 

If we descend to other matters, it was the 
quintessence of civilization in Ireland, and it is 
perhaps the same still,to imprison your best 
friends, lock them up, and make them drunk first, 
and sick afterwards. ‘The more the host and the 
guests approach tothe state of beasts, the more 
civilized were they esteemed. In Scotland, the 
mode of proof was the same, but, instead of clar- 
et, the material was whiskey. Civilization in 
these lands, and in England alse, was proved, is 
proved, by sending the ladics to their own re- 
treats, and despising them, thut greater freedom 
may ensue for dirty conversation and guzzling. 
France proves its civilation by attending them to 
the Salon, as they didto the sallea manger. A- 
gain, an Englishman picks his teeth and gargles 
in his water glass at dinner, in presence—does, 
in company, every thing that rations otherwise 
civilized perform in private ; while Madame de 
Rambouillet proves her civilization in another 

way, in analagous mutters. If an English wo- 
man has ought to conceal in herlove of flowers, 
she centrives that all the world shall know it; the 
French woman has no subterfuges, and nobody 
guesses, or is at the trouble of trying to guess. 
All countries have their separaie estimates of ci- 
vilization. 

An approved mode of civilizing uncivilized na- 
tions, is to sellto them a blanket full of small- 
pox; set them by the ears by means of some gun- 
powder and methodist preachers; cheat them 
out of beaver with Brummagem guns ; rob them 
of their lands, and so forth. Logan, on the con- 
trary, proposes himself as the only civilized man, 
and his nation as the only civilized nation; and 
he despises the uncivilized barbarians who cheat 
him with psalm-singing and bad locks. Jn this 
case alone, our decision is easy ; Lugan and his 

pie “ have it” hollow. 

The Greeks were a highly civilized veople ; they 
proved it by making housemaids of their wives, 
and treating them with neglect, while they wor- 
shipped Plirynes and Aspasias. The Romans 
were not less civilized—they did not admit their 
wives and daughters to eat with them at table ; 
they did not permit them to taste wine—they 
considered thei as furniture, tle law made them 
chattels, they sold them tother frivcads. And 
mark how civilizstions agree. The Otaheitar 
chief is a Greek and a Roman ia the matter ot 
dinner; a drunken butcher in Snithfield sells his 
wife also. These are concordénces of civiliza 
tion. 

The Grecks and the Romans were the only civ- 
ilized people of the world—the rest were all bar- 
varians, Barbarous Egypt was covered with 
temples and pyramids, any one of which would 
have extinguished all Rome. Rome civilized ber 
town by importing the berbarous obelisks of bar- 
barian Egypt. Barbarous Babylon would have 
contained all the the towns of civilized Greec« 
and more—she had been a barbarian from th: 
flood ; e:vilized Greece, a thousand years afte: 





‘Saxony, old Germany, old England, old Ireland, 


was tobe charmed by the harp of Orpheus. 


Jonathan considers himself an ultra-civ-- 
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She throve wonderfully in civilization, it can@t 
be denied—when she botrowed all the learning, 
art, and science, of barbarous India, and called it 
herown. What was the barbarism of the one, 
became the civilization of the other. 

Greece proved her civilization again, by mak- 
ing her women tunina mill, like horses. 
man chivalry proved its civilization by worship- 
ping its women. The fashion of treating women, 
say moralista,is the test of civilization—it re- 
mains to settle whether the Norman savages or 
the philosophers ef Greece were the most civiliz- 
ed. The Volcanoes of the Dead Sea broke loose 
to put an end to-—what was it? bacbarism or civ- 
ilization. Here doctors differ, and nations too— 
we do not decide. 

The civilized Greeks boxed like Kentucky men, 
at their compotations, gave each other black 
eyes, and scolded like Billingegate. Alexander 
carried this civilization inte the land of the bar- 
barous Persians and Indians. They woreswords 
and armour in*times of peace, und at homie und 
among their friends. So dv the Malays, and the 
savage Mvors. Here civilizations agree again ; 
andthe civilized Scythians fought over their 
cups, as did the civilized Athenians and the civil- 
lized Paddies. 

We are a civilized people, par excellence, by 
means of our arts ; by the art of navigation expe- 
cially ; by the art of printing mare especially still ; 
by drinking tea more especially of all ; —— 
ing gin and brandy very especially. t these 
arts did not civilize the people who taught them 
to us; thus civilization, in our fatitude, is not 
civilization in another, as we have proved before. 

Barbarians show their civilization by their 
tolerance in matters of religidn—such is the con- 
sequence of being conceited. All civilization is 
indeed but conceit—for we conceive ours to.con- 
sist in murdering each other to decide whether 
bread is flesh ; whether a man with a mitre on 
his head may muke every man kiss his toe ; 
whetler, of two other men without mitres, 
Wesley is better than Whitfield, or Whitfield 
than Wesley. 

As to daucing,. civilizations change with the 
age as well as the latitude. Minuetsde la cour, 
highland reels, waltzes, quadrills, corants, jiggs, 
and eoon, each and all are civilized some, when, 
and where, and barbarous at some other when 
und wheres. Thus there have been times and 
places where civilization consisted in big wigs, in 
steel armour, inshaved crowns, shaved beards, 
mustachios, false rumps, boots, silk stockings, 
and endless mure mattcrs—but these belong to 
the civilization of fashions, and that, in itself, is 
an endless chapter. We must not make our’s 
endless, and shall therefure end—leaving the re- 
mainder to those who choose to study the poli- 
cies, usages, religions, dresses, manners, morals, 
virtues, vices, amusements, and so on, of man- 
kind. Let those who can, define civilization—let 
those who know how, define barbarism. Let 
him who can regulate the age, the plan, the 
mode, of civilization, write his chapter also—we 
have done our duty. Let him who can trace the 
evanescent limit between civilization and bar- 
barisw define it ; let him inform us who of all is 
the civilized man, which of all was the civilized 
age, which of all is the civilized age, what reli- 
gion, what laws, what manners, what customs are 
customs of civilization. 

If he is at a loss, let him judge and define as a 
Hindoo, as a Laplander, as an Italian, as an Aus- 
tulasian, as a Samoiede, as a Greek, as a Kamts- 
chatkan,as an Englishman, as a Greenlander, a 
Turk, au American, a Cossack, a Russian, a Si- 
amese, a Spaniard, a Fole, a Paddy, a Calmuc— 

he cannot fail to find it out. Ifthe is still ata 
loss, let him begin with Adam, and end with 
-George the Fourt!. We expect his solution with 
impatience ; for, till then, we really know not 
how to balance ourselves (in spite of Lord Ches- 
terfield,) how to eat, drink, sit, stand, or lie, 
clothe or build, fight or make love, build up gov- 
ernments, or pull them down. 





(From the London New Monthly Magazin.) 
A SCHOOLMASITER OF THE OLD LEAVEN. 

The good old race of flogging schoolmasters, 
who restrained the passions by giving vent to 
them, and took care to maintain a proper quanti- 
ty of fear and tyranny in the world, are aow per- 
haps nearly extinct ; at least, are not replenish- 
ed, as they used to be, with asupply of had blood 
in the new ones. Education haa assumed the 
graces fit for the calm power of wisdom. She 
sits now in the middle of smiles and flowers, as 
Montaigne wished to see her. Music is heard in 
her rooms ; and health and vigour of body are 
captivated, as well as of mind, neither master nor 
scholars have occasion for ill humour. 

I knew a master of the old school, who flour- 
ished (no man a better rod} about thirty years 
back. I used to wish I wasa fairy, that I might 
have the handling of his cheeks and wig. 

He was a short thick-set man about sixty, with 
an aquiline nose, a long convex upper-lip, sharp 
mouth, little cruel eyes, and a paig of hands 
enough to make your cheeks tingle to look at 
them. 1 remember his short cont-sleeves, and 
the way in which his hands used to hang out of 
his little tight wrist-bands, ready for execution. 
Hard little fists they were, yet not harder than 
his great cheeks. He wasa clergyman, and his 
favorite exclamation (which did not appear pro- 
fane to us, but only tremendous) was “ God’s- 
my-life!” Whenever he said this, turning upon 
you and opening his eyes like a fish, you expect- 
ed (and with good reason) te find one of his hands 
taking you with a pinch of the flesh under the 
chin, while with the other he treated your cheek 
asif it had been no better than a piece of deal. 

I am persuaded there was some affinity be- 
tween him and deal. He had a side-pocket, in 
which he carried a carpenter’s rule (I don’t 
know who his father was), and he was fond of 
weddling with carpenter’s work. The line and 
rule prevailed in his mode of teaching. 1 think I 
-ee him now, seated under 2 deal-board canopy, 
hehind a lofty wooden desk, his wooden chair 
-aised upon a dais of wooden steps, and two 
large wooden shutters or sliders projecting from 
the wall on either side te screen him from the 
wind. He introduced among us an acquaintance 
with manufactures. Having a tight little leg (for 
there was a horrible succinctneess about bim, 
though in the priestly part he tended to t*e cor- 
pulent)}, he was accustomed, very artfuliy, when- 
ever he came to a passage in bis leetures concern- 

ag pigs of iron, to cross one of bis calves over 
vis knee, and inform us that the pig was about 
ihe thickness of that leg. Upon which, like 
slaves as we were, we all Jooked inquisitively st 
vig leg; as ifit had not served for the i!lustration 





a hundred times. 
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Though serious in ordinary, and given to 
wrath, he was “ cruel fond” ofa joke. 1 remem- 
ber particularly his delighting to show us how 
funny Terence was (which is what we should 
never have found out) ;and how he used tu tickle 
eur cyes with the words “ Chremes's Daater.” 
© had no more relish of the joke or the poetry 
than we had ; but Terence was a wehool-hook, 
and was ranked among the comic writers ; and 
it was his Lusiness to carry on estabhshed opin- 
tons and an authorized tacetiousness. 

When he flogged, he used to pause and lecture 
between the — that the instruction might 
sink in. We became so critical and sensitive 
aboutevery thing that concerned him, watching‘ 
his very dress like the aspects of the stars, that 
we used to identity particular moods of his mind 
With particular wigs. One was more or less 
peevist); and Neronian; a third placuble, and 
even gay ; more likely the one he wore on goi 
vutto a party. There was a darkish one, o 
and stuinpy, which 

‘lene anata i 

Never shall 1 forget the admiration and terror, 
with which we Leheld M—, one summer's after- 
noon, when our muster nodded in bis chair, and 
we were all stauding around, make slow and 
darking approaches upwards between this wig 
and the nupe of the ueck, with a pin! Nods of 
encouragement were given by some ; go it wes 
faintly whispered by one or two. Jt was an un- 
known thing among us, fur we were orderly buys 
at all times, and frightened ones in school. “Go 
it,” however, he did. Higher, « lithe higher, a 
little more high. “Hah!” cried the master, 
darting round ; and these stood poor M—, all 
bis courage goue, fascinated to the spot, the very 
pin upright between his fingers! 1 forget what 
task he bad; something impossible to achieve ; 
—— two long to say by heart at once, and 
that would ruinthe whole ef bis nexé holidays. 
So much for tear and respect. 

I could tell tales of this man’s eruelty and in- 
justice, almost inconceivable in many such 
schools as we have at present. Our greatest 
check upon him, or hope of a check, (for it was 
hopeless to appeal against a person of his grent 
moral character and infinite respectability) was 
in the subjection hv himself lived in to his wife : 
a woman with a ready swile for a superfine pair 
of black eyes. She must have been the making 
of his family, if he left any. Whenshe looked in 
at the door sometimes, in the midst of histempest 
and rage, it was like a star to drowning wari- 
ners. Yet this man had a conscience, such ap it 
was. He had priaciples, and did what Le thought 
his duty, working hard and late, and taking less 
pleasure than be might have done, except in the 
rod. But there it was. With all bis learning, 
he had a nervous mind and untamed passicus ; 
and unfortunately the systems of education al- 
lowed a man at that time to give way to these, 
and confound them with doing his duty. He was 
a very honorable wan in his day, and might have 
been rendered a incre amiuble, as well as useful 
one in this ; but it is not the less certain (though 
he would have been shocked to hear it, and wil- 
lingly have flogged you fur saying so) that with 


of opinion, he would have made an ingurstor. 
So dangerous it is to cultivate the antipathies, 
instead of the sympathies ; and sv desirable for 
master, ar we!l ag scholars, ure the healthier and 
cheerfuller roads to knowledge,which philosophy 
has lately opened to all of us. 





REMARKALLE SPRING. 

At 12 miles distaut from Tallehasse, the new 
capital of Florida, is the Big Spring, the source 
of Wakulla river. This celebrated fountain is 
one of the greatest natural curiosities in the 
United States. Ascending the river, about one 
mile below its source, it becomes so much oh- 
struced by flugs and river weeds that it is with 
great difficulty that a boat can be propelled up the 
stream; suddenly this iminense ing breaks 
upon the eye. It isnearly one mile in length aud 
of circular form. The water is elmost as trans- 
parent as air itself. It is of an unfathomable 
depth, which gives the water a deep blue.tint, 
similar in appearance to the water in the Gulph 
Stream. It is stated that a plumb has drawn 
250 fathoms of line without finding any bottom. 
After arriving .in the centre of the spring in a 
sinall boat upon a clear day, the appearance of 
the aznre vault above, and the blue depth below, 
gave rise to a succession of the mest singular 
ideas. It‘appeared aftes abstracting the surround- 
ing foliage trom the mind thut we were suspend- 
ed in the immense regions of space. The water 
is highly impregnated with decomposed lime- 
stone ; which gives it that extremely transparent 
appearance which can only be accounted for by 
supposing that water impregnated with ealcare- 
ous substances has much less refractive powers 
for light than wate: in a state of purity. The 
temperature of the water is very low, even in the 
warmest weather ithus an icy appearanee. It 
has, however. a nauseous taste by being highly 
impregnated with We sulphuret of lime. On the 
northern sid¢ of this spring, a beautiful hommock 
rises geutly from the water. This is the site ut 
the former English Factory for the Indian trade, 
while this country was under the British cro 
and afterwards the residence of the ee 
Ambrister who was executed daring the Semi- 
nole campaign. This fountain is fed from the 
subterraneous sources which gush from the bow- 
els of the earth with incredible force, rising in the 
centre with the —a of boiting water. Some 
idea may be formed of the power with which it 
gushes from the earth, by its displaying s column 
of water more than fathoms in height, and 
removing witb violence the water on the surface. 
This spring is about 12 miles from St. Mark, and 
about 20 from the oceae. 





PRIME ASSORTMENT AND REDUCTION OF 
PRICES. 


— & HUDSON have for sale, an extensive 
astortment of READY MADE CLOTHING, 
which are now selling at prices, ameng which 
are 100 Piaid avd Camiet Cloaks: 100 Camlet Coats ; 
150 Tup Coates and Surtouts ; 380 Dress Coats ; 150 
Frock Coats ; 800 pair Pantalpons ; Vests ; Dee 
s<in Shirts and Drawers ; flannel sed do. ; Linew 
Shirts, from 2 SU to $8; Cotten de. from 1 to $3; 
Shert Collars; Cravats; Pocket Hdkis.: Silk Stccks ; 
Ceravat Pads; Seopenders ; Resinn Beis, ke. To 
gether with 2 Complete assortment of Geode m the 
prece, embraewg almost every article usually for sale 
a0 an esteslesheent of thiskind. Purchasers will finA 
it for theis advcptage to caii, a0 the sssortment is qe! 
to any in the United States. 


— — — 





Ne. 5. CONGRESS SQUARE. 
Feb.10. 


precisely the suine nature under another system — 
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prived of one of its most constant and agreeable cor- 
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Bostou. 
FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 17, 1826. 


a OBITUARY, 

Died in this city, on Sunday morning last, JOHN 
EVERETT, aged 25 © We shoul@o injustice 
to our feelings, and reb the character of the dead Of a 
slight portion of that honour which is its due, if we o- 
mitted on this occasion to inform our numerous read- 
ers that by the death of Mr. Everett the Galaxy is de- 








respondents. The articles which he has furnished for 
our columns during the last two years are numerous ; 
they have been read with pleasure, and often trans- 
ferred with avidity and approbation to the pages of 
other journals. An arrangement between him and 
the editor was in contemplativn, which would have 
ensured a weekly contribution ; but the band of the 
Destroyer has interposed and the purpoves of the 
heart are overthrown. 

Mr. Everett was boro in the neighbouring town of 
Dorchester. That the ruling passion ofthe family 
whence he sprung was a love of letters, will not be 
disputed, when it is known that bis father was once 
minister of the New South Church, Boston, and that 
of two of his brothers,one is now Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary from the United States to Spain, and the other is 
the present member in Congress from the adjoining 
county of Middlesex. He was gtatuated at Harvard 
College in 1818, and soon after accompanied the Rev. 

_Mr. Holley to LexMgton, where he officiated for some 
time as atutor in Transylvania University. After- 
wards he spent seme time in Europe, as private sec- 
retary to his brother, who was then Charge dꝰ Affaires 
in the Netherlands. After his return, he entered, 
as a student, the office of Mr. Webeter, of this town, 
where he remained till admitted to the Bar. 

Mr. Everett was one of those rare spirits, which 
seem to acquire knowledge without study, and to be 
learned by intuition. His mind was richly stored 
with the gems of ancient and modern literature, and 

these he could always draw forth instantaneously 
whenever they were needed for illustration or embel- 
lishment. lu political disputation, he was rapid and 
ardent, but he never suffered the fervency of feeling to 
overcome his habitual generous-mindedness towards 
his opponents. A few members of the Boston Debat- 
ing Society will long remember, with melancholy sat- 
-isfaction, his manly exhibitions of eloquence—the flu- 
ency and the purity of his language—the almost mi- 
raculous facility of thought and expression, which 
enabled him to speak extemporaneously on almost ev- 
ery subject that presented itself, with a clearness and 
rapidity which might have imparted honour to men 
.of treble his years and experience. 

At a meeting of the Boston Debating Society on 
Tuesday evening, a resolution expressing the regret 
of the Society, and a respectful sense of the loss it had 
sustained by the death of Mr. Everett, was unani- 
mously adopted and placed on the record. 





Natronat Osservatory. A writer in the 
National Intelligencer, after bestowing sume se. 
vere and well deserved strictures on the Rich- 
mond Enquirer for its perpetual scolding at the 
President’s Message, makes the following re- 
marks, the justness of which every one will be 
sensible of. 


The utility of a National Observatory and a 
fixed meridian, is admitted on all sides by those 
who understand the subject. And here the ques- 
tion comes upon us in all force— Shall our native 
country have no first meridian? Shall Congress 
leave each state to make ong for itself? Or, 
shall the National Government cause one to be 
established for the common pursoses of all ? 
Which would be most useful and coavenient— 
one or several? Ineed not ask which would be 
most expensive. - It is agreed, among men of 
science, that there ought to be but one First Me- 
ridianin each hemisphere. Certainly, one at 
Washington would be enough for North Ameri- 
ca. Morethan one in the United States would 
make the subject complex in its practical results, 
when it ought to be simple, clear, and certain. 


We all know that the Geographical position of 


any place on the surface ofthe earth, is deter- 
mined by its latitude and longitude, and that the 
latter ean only be calculated by a first meridian. 
The want of one has been severely felt ‘n all the 
multifarious operations of soeiety, from the map 
and chart maker, for the useof schools and uni- 
versitier, up to the navigator of the trackless o- 
ecean. The States—if Congress should refuse to 
act effectively upon ghe subject—will be compell- 
ed, ere long, to establish First Meridians for 
themselves. In that event, we shall probably 
have twenty * 3 and I should suppose that 
twenty four different meridians in our country, 
would produce as much confusion in our maps 


. and charts, and in the art of thinking, and the sci- 


ence of Geography, as twenty four different stand- 
ards of measures, weights and coins would do, in 
the ordinary course of trade and traffic. Take 
a familiar case for illustration. Ifit should be 
said in common ————— or that place is in 
5 or 10 degrees East or West longitude, no an- 
swer could be given until the hearer shall have 
asked,—pray, sir, which of the twenty. four me- 
ridians do you count from ? Apply it to our dai- 
ly business—our commercial interests for exam- 

. Every mariner at sea, from the time he 

ves port, begins tocalculate his distance, hy 
reference to some fixed meridian ; and thousands 
of our people, it issaid, have perished on our 
coast for want ofa true meridian in our country 
as abasis for exact nautical and astronomical 
calculations. Some millions of our trade, bound 
out and in, has been lost for the same reason. 
But why need put examples of utility? Longi- 
tude is a primary element in the science of Geog- 
saphy,and in all our knowledge springing from 
that science. Itis an element in the art of th'nk- 
ing, and is eminently nseful to society in all its so- 
cial interests and relations. 

These suggestions are thrown out at rendom, 
to bring the subject of utility before your general 
readers. They may serve to show, that a . Na- 
tional Observatory, and a First Meridian, are not 
abstract propositions ; snd whether Congress has 
power or nut, to establish an Observatory, I think 
I may fairly say, that it did not well become Vir- 
ginians to assail the Message of the President up- 
on that bead ; seeing that the object recommend- 
ed had alv.ays been in special favour with some 
members from that State. 

i to him like a 

I will speak —2* saucy equ Saigon P 

It is reglly of so little consequence to the real merit 
of the thing, whether the Editor of the Galaxy might 
happen to like or dislike the exordium of a speech de- 
tivered.in Congress, or whether a public man whose 
qualifications had beep disonssed in ap clectioneeting 
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contest, happe ‘in his offcial capacity to come up | an opinion vhich Ihave as much a right good- | plication of the poker as well as from his pleading, | easily caught. 


to the standard which he the said editor had assum- 
ed for him, in order to entitle bim to his high approba- 
tion ; that we cannot affordto waste more ink upon 
it, than to inform our friend, that if he butters his 
bread better with sneers than praises it is no affair of 
ours. Neither can we help, though we may regret, 
that apathy with which he informs us he views every 
exhibition of excellence, or, the reverse of the bee, on- 
ly studies to extract the bitter from the sweets of the 
—_ of intellect. We can only pity himas we 
uld amau who should have spread before him the 
choicest viands and yet persist in djning on crab ap- 
ple and horseradish. Alas! of what materials must 
that mind be constituted, upon which all the fine 
proportions of mora! symmetry, the bold relief of com- 
manding talents, the exquisite workmanship of admi- 
rable intellect, produce no sentiment of approbation, 
no emotion of enthusiasm, no ennobling conception of 
atness? The more we contemplate this melan- 
choly aberation in our friend of the Galaxy, the less 
able are we to proceed. Like Sterne in contemplat- 
ig his single captive, we are competes to — 
— i icture we have drawn. 
pen—we canot sustain the pictu te ll ee 


Whatin the name of Jehu or Jehoshaphat, 
Trismegistus or Tristram, would our friend of the 
Journalhave of us? He quarrels with us be- 
cause we cannot see with his eyes, and then 
quarrels with himself because we are not worth 
quarrelling with. Whata precious sweet-tem- 
pered gentlemen! If weare so insignificant 
that our “ happening to like or dislike” the ex- 
ordium of a speech inCongressis of no conse- 
quence, it is no mark of wisdomin him to demean 
himself “like a saucy lacquey” to speak to us. 
Like Nebuchadnezzar, he sets up an image and 
demands universal adoration on pain of being 
thrown into the seven-times heated fiery furnace 
of his displeasure for a refusal. We sincerely 
hope he will not cast himself into his furnace 
from mere vexation, because his god is less migh- 
ty than he predicted, or because his god is not our 
god. It would certainly afford us great pleasure 
to go hand in hand with the editor of the Jour- 
nal, and to discusss good-naturedly the qualities 
of the various pebbles and shells that we miglit 
pick up on this shore of mortality ; if he chooses 
to consider every thing gold that shines and will 
take every thing that is white for a pearl, we will 
not molest him, nor sullenly call him a “fool ;” 
aod will moreover stipulate that we will never 
ask him to acquiesce in our opinion of a single in- 
dividual of the mineral, animal, or intellectual 
kingdom, that we may encounter during our 
travels.. If he demands any further concessions. 
and insists on the prerogative of Lord Peter,.to 
make us believe that a shoulder of mutton is a 
loaf of bread and that a baby is a giant, pulling 
our nose with the tongs of St. Dominick, if we 
smile at what appears to us a deception, we fear 
we must shake hands with him and part. 





Mr. Coorer’s Sreecn. Our readers have 
already been apprised of the fact that Mr. Coop- 
er, at his late benefit in New-York, was called for 
to make a speech, according to a very absurd 
custom, and that the remarks he made on that 
occasion have subjected him to some severe cen- 
sures. The following letter from him, in reply to 
Mr. Noah’s attack, appears in the American, and 
to us seems to be a complete justification. 


We have received the following letter from 
Mr. Cooper, in explanation of what have been 
considered the exceptionable parts of his late ad- 
dress to the public; and although, from some 
closing remarks which have been omitted, we 
have doubts whether it was meant for the pub 
lic, we deem it on the whole due to Mr. Cooper 
to insert his vindication. 

Messrs. Editors—Your colleague of the N. Y. 
Advocate agrees with you in reprobating the ab- 
eurd practice of actors making speeches on the 
occasion of their benefit nights; but neither of 
you, as you have no personal feeling on the sub- 
ject, can so sincerely detest the custom as my- 
self. When I was first forced into this situation, 
by the protracted and persevering call of the au- 
dience, 1 very candidly expressed my opinion on 
the stage, declaring thot nothing but the fear of 
subjecting myselfto a charge of gross ill man- 
ners, could have induced me to lend myself to a 
custom altogether unbecoming, of foreign growth, 
introduced by egotists for the sake of imparting 
an importance to their situation, of which it is 
not fairly susceptible, and of deriving a false e- 
clat, from a matter utterly foreign to their pro- 
fessional talents. The Editor aforesaid was a 
main backer and abettor of this contemptible 
practice, as far ae laudatorily commenting upon 
speeches of this sort weut, as long as they had a 
tendency in his opinion to bedizen the characters 
that he affected ; but he is now suddenly awak- 
ened to a sense of what iscorrect, and justly 
styles them “ extrumpery matters.” I hope he 
will assist in driving this absurdity from the 
boards ; but to pursue your particular remarks in 
the American. Having been, for some years, o- 
bliged to submit to the call above mentioned, it 
became a difficult matter to find any thing to say 
that might pass for any thing. On the present 
occasion, being the first in which my efforts had 
not been crowned with at least considerable suc- 
cess, it seemed natural to advert to the cause of 
this effect. J stated therefore my consciousness 
that it was not owing to any failure in my exer- 
tions or in my power to please, that I failed to 
attract—and what more natural then, without 
being influenced by the insidious and jealous mo- 
tives whick you would fix upon me, than to state 
the causes, as they appeared to me and as they 
really were ; and that you way know, not from 
report but from myself, what I said, and therefore 
the front of my offending, I put it down, as nearly 
as I recollect. 

After other matter, “This [the scanty attend- 
ance at the theatre] is easily to be accounted for 
by the prevalence of two intluenzas, one corpore- 
al and exhibiting itself in catarrhal atfection, a 
little fever and painin the bones;-the other a 
meatal influenza, and exhibiting itself in a sort cf 
melo-mania, attended with some fever too and 
occasional drowsiness ; the one a domestic epi- 
demic, the other of foreign origin, and imported ; 
the one an affliction visited upon us by the hand of 
heaven, the other by a frivolous deity called fash- 
ion.” Now, gentlemen, if there is nothing false 
as to matter of fact, I am at a loss to perceive a- 
ny thing requiring such animadversions, as those 
with which you have thought proper to treat so 
unimportant a subject ; and if an inference may 
be drawn, that in my opinion such an entertain- 
ment is entirely out of its place in a theatre de- 
voted to the drama, as much as pantomime, dan- 
cing dogs, fox hunts, and poney races, all of 
which have occasionally usurped she stage, it is | 


humouredly to express, as any member in the 
community,and without making myself obnox- 
ious to the charge of wishing to call in queston a- 
ny man’s tuste or his rightto gratify it; nor 
meaning now to place the opera and dancing 
dogs atallupon a footing, or the taste of those 
who would patronize either. I only advance an 
individual opinion, that both are equally out of 
place when ntroduced upon the stage. 
Iam your most obedidnt, 
THOS. A. COOPER. 
Albany, Fé. 1, 1826. 





Anturacire Coat. We have been amused 
with the folowing “ directions for the use of An. 
thracite Coal,” from the N. Y. American. It is 
proper, perhaps to state that we have been using 
the Lehigh this winter, with rather indifferent 
success, some days having our room as hot as an 
oven, ard on others, according tothe vulgar 
phrase, with the Mercury below Cesar. One ob- 
jectin republishing this article is, that we may 
have a ftir cony of the directions, neatly framed 
and hungup cver our mantel-piece, for the .in- 
structionof our wife, children, and domestics : 
and another is, that our subscribers, who, like 
us, are fond of experiments, may be in like man- 
ner accommodated. It will be observed that 
some of the out-door directions, respecting pur- 
chasing, &c. are notcalculated for our ineridian, 


but we have uot thought it advisable to abridge 
the original. 


CmarrEr!. Of buying and breaking. 

1. Buy from the vessel, it possible ; fora chaldroo 
there is more than at the yard. And remember, that 
every seller of coal is a cheat. 

2. Stand by and sve that large pieces only are put 
into the cart, for a cart of ver large pieces, when 
broken up, makes a cart anda quarter small oves. 

3. Refusea load that appears to coutain dust,— 
because Lebigh dust is clear waste, and enough io 
all conscience is made in the breaking. 

4. Break the coal before housing it, unless you 
would have to break it yourseifat the risk of either 
eye. : ' 

5. Do not be hoazed out ofa dollar for 3 hammer 
made expressly forthe purpore of breaking Lehigh— 
the family axe is just az good. 

6. Do not take a mau from the yard with his patent 
hammer, to bregk your coal for you, unless you 
would pay twice what the job is worth, aod what a 
dozen, in less than five minutes after the coal is 
dumped, will offer to do it fer. 

7. lo breaking, see that each piece is broken by it- 
self on the pavement, and not as is usual, on the mass, 
unless yoo with to burn haif the coal as powder. 

8. Make the mau who breaks carry in as fast as he 
break:, whereby much dust will be saved. 

9. Let the pieces into which it is broken be about 
aslarge as your fist, if your hand is rather a small 
one ; otherwise, about the size of your wite’s, pro- 
vided her hand is something larger thau common ; of, 
about the size ‘of a halt-pint tumbler. 

10. Watch the fellow who breaks, or he will not 
break it balf small enough—or, he will break it on the 
mass—or, he will use a bushel up as missiles against 
the boys, cows or pige—or he will take care to wet it 
all inthe gutter before he takes it up. 

1}. When the coal is in, proceed to the mystery of 
burning, which deservesa separate chapter. This 
subject, however, is better handled under the two 
-heads of. kindling, and of replenishing and perpeltuat- 


eng. 
Cuarter II. Of the Kindling. 

1. This is a great mystery, therefore proceed with 
caution and with a mind divested of alt prejudice. 

@. Let the grate be porfectly cleared of all foreign 
substances, andbegin the fire at the bo/fem. 

3. The best wateriat for kindling is charcoal, unless 
perhaps dry hickory be preferied: the latter is much 
cheap. r—not absolutely however,that | know of,but it 
is relatively. For, .in relation to the cook, it may be 
«firmed that half the charcoal which you buy for 
kindling will go into the kitchen fire to save trouble. 
The cheapest method is this: buy a load of dry hick- 
ory, stipulate thet it shall be large, have it sawed 
three times—the wood will now be in junks, which 
you may defy the cook to boru—-split it up as fast as 
wanted, and no faster. Some say that Liverpool is 
the cheapest kindler. It may be at six doilarsa 
chaldron, but it is vot at sixteen dollars: and then 
you must hare wond to kindle the Liverpool. 

4. Having get the kindling, proceed to the grate. 
Throw into it first live coals from the kitchen, then 
lay on the charcoal or hickory ; be not too sparing ;— 
then place loosely, and with the fingers, fair pieces of 
Schuylkill, Lehigh, or Rhode-lsland of the orthodox 
size. I advise the use of the fingers, hecause the 
work is done quicker than with the tongs, from which 
the smooth Schuylsill perpetually slips. Let the coal 
be piled as high as the grate will allow. 

5. If you are ix a hurry, put up the blower ; if not, 
do not use it, forthe hard coal kindles much better 
without forcing. The blower makes a quicker fire, 
but a worse one, for the outside of the coal is burned 
beſore the inside iseven heated. When the blower is 
removed, the hezt suddenly subsides, the coals (I.e- 
high especially) are found encrusted with a white 
coating of hard wes, which renders them almost in- 
a and the fire afterwards becomes very 

u e 

6. If the proces of kindling fails, begin all over a- 
gain. Failure mest frequently proceeds from a stingi- 
nessin the materalof kindling. Better be prodigal 
of it than have the fire go out, andthe grate all dis- 
embowelled a second time. Horresco referens. 

7. The fire now being well kindled—but this is the 
subject of another chapter. 


Crarter lil. Of Replenishing and Perpetuating. 

1. The fire teing now well uuder way, it will 
need to be fed but three times during the day and 
evening. The fint replenishing should take place 
immediately after breakfast, when the family breaks 
up—the gentlemen retiringto the counting-room, of- 
fice, or study, and the ladies to their dressing-1oome ; 
the second, abéut an hour before dinner ; the thirdy 
a little into the evening. 

2. Ifmy readers are willing to be traly economical, 
let them replenish a fourth time, viz. at going to bed. 
—which I call the perpetuating process. Since, if it 
be done properly, the fire need be kindled but once for 
the whole winter, ssy on the first day of November, 
and thus ao immense amount of kindling matter be 
saved. 

3. The method of perpetuating is exceedingly sim- 
ple, and consists merely io adding a few pieces of 
coal at 11 o’clocheay, and then covering the whole 
with ciuders aud ashes, usque satietatem—i. ¢. till 
you have shoveilal up as much ag the grate can bear. 
In the morning all you have to do is to clap on the 
blower, and, presto, the fire is before your red hot. 
Following this plan, my parlour has always been com- 
fortable at breakfast 

4. Let not theladies murmur: the grate can still 
be cleaned. When the servant first approaches the 
grate in the mornag. every thing is caim, quiet, slom- 
bering, and cool—you would hardly believe the fire 
to be there ; and the brass can therefore be polished 
without the least bindsence. And not till that as done 
should the blower be applied. 

Cnarrar lV. Of the Poker. 

1. A judicious use of the poker is essential to the 
well-being of an aothracite fire. This is the most 
delicate fart of the science of coal burning, and the 
strictest attention should be given toit. So nice a 
matter is this, that | am almost ready to say, that l 





can form my opfhion of a man’s intellect from his ap- 


preaching, or physicking. 

2. An ignorant, meddlesome, or nervous person 
you will often see thrusting in the peker at all adven- 
tures, without rhyme or resson—as often marring a 
making the fire. Ina cold winter day particularly, 
the poker should always be kept out of their reach. 
They are unworthy its honors. 

3. The legitimate office of the peker, in the case of 
a hard coal fire, is to Clear away the ashes which ac- 
cumulate on the lower bars aud promote a [ree cir- 
culation of air. Not to quicken the blaze by break- 
ing a large cval iv pieces, or by changing the position 
of pieces, as in fires of Liverpool. 

5. If the fire from having been too long ueglected, 
appear tobe ina doubtful state, hesitating between 
life and death—nerer touch a poker to it, it will be 
the death of it—never stir it—ecarce look or breathe 
upon it, bat with the step of a ghost, clap on the 
blower, and ifthe vital spark be not wholly extinct, 
the air will find it out and in a few moments blow it 
up to a greivous heat—then gradually add freeb coal 
in small clean pieces, devoid of dust, and your fire is 
safe. Servants never learn this mystery, they always 
fly to the poker in every case of distress, and by their 
stupid use of it, double their own labor and vex the 
mistress of the house. 

6. This direction should be particularly observed 
in the morning, when a fire has beeu perpetualed. No 
coal should be added nor the fire fouched, till after 
the blower has been up and done its work. It will 
often be found, especially in the case of the Schuyl- 
kill coal, far preferable to Lehigh—that this alone 
will furnish a sufficient for the breakfast hour ; which 
is a demonstration that it is no waste, but a clear sav- 
ing to perpetuate the fire in the manner laid down. 

7. Many more niceties might be enumerated touch- 
ing the poker ; but [ refrain and willingly leave some- 
thing to the imagination of the reader. | would con- 
clude, as the preachers say, with only one practical 
remark—that you will never have a good anthracite 
fire, till you have broke your husband, a brother or 
wife, of the mischievous habit of poking. It is surely 
an unseemly habit in itself, a3 well as an injurious one 
tothe fire. It shows too a meddlesome, prying, in- 
sinuating disposition ; and | can never help thinking, 
when J see one of tinis sort poking the coals, that he 
only wants the opportunity to thrust himself into my 
private affairs. 

Caaptern V. Containing Miscellanics. 

1. If the Saviugs Bank is a good thing in Wall-st. 
it isa better thing in our own houses. If we save at 
home, we need not pat our money there, we shall be 
tich enough without money at interest. We waste 
in nothing more than in the use of hard coal. The 
cinders which I see every day lying in the streets, nay 
before my own door, would if gathered up, afford fuel 
to many a poor family; yet | confess that! do not 
perceive how the evil is to be remedied. ‘The cinders 
get so mingled with the ashes that it is difficult to sep- 
arate them, and servants will uot doit. But tilla 
way is discovered of saving them, a Schuylkill may 
be a clean and hot fire, but it will not be a cheap 
one. Of Liverpool coal you can burn every atom. 

2. The blower should questionless be the size of 
the whole grate, according to the suggestions of a cor- 
respondent of yours a few evenings since. But it 
should be used with discretion. ' 

3. As to the forms of grates, | must differ from the 
last named person. I think on the whole, that the 
Lehigh grate with horivontal front bars, and rake ones 
for the bottom, possesses the greatest advantages. 
There is the greatest ubjection to one of the common 
Liverpool construction, which is, that the fleor of it, 
the bottom bars, are altogether too thickly set. The 
ashes cannot fa!) through but collect upon them, dead- 
en and finally extinguish the fire, while the coal is not 
half consumed. In order to keep the fire agoing at 
all, there must be a very frequent clearing away of the 
asher with the poker. A practice to be deprecated as 
it tends to generate the worst habits. 

I had sketched the heads of a couple of chapters on 
the merits of anthracite in general, and on the rela- 
tive excellencies of Lehigh, Schuylkill, and R. Island, 
but | must defer them to some other time, and in the 
meanwhile, | commend my readers to the kind care 
of a spirit-stirring Schuylkill grate. 


INTERESTING FACTS 
And Dpehey Renasbe. 
[Selected for the Galaxy.) 

MAN THE GREATEST OF 41.1. Minacies. No bee 
has ever introduced a single improvement in the con- 
struction of its cell; no beaver in the style of ite 
architecture ; and no bird in the formation of its nest. 
They respectively arrive at perfection by intuition. 
Man could form a cell as geometrically asa bee; but 
he can collect neither the honey nor the wax. He 
surpasses the beaver ; and can collect the materials 
for the nest of a bird: but the utmost effort of his art 
will not enable him to put it together. He can neither 
make the leaf of a tree, nor the petal of a flower ; nor 
can he, when he finds them already formed to his 
hand, iaclose the one in a calyx, or fold the other in 
a bud. 

Beasts are covered with hair, with wool, and with 
fur ; birds with feathers; fishes with scales ; and in- 
sects by a skin so hard, that it not only supplies their 
want of bones, but preserves their warmth. Of these 
the coverings of birds and fishes are the mast perfect. 
There isa species of crab, which clothes itself in 
the discarded shell of a lobster ; but man is the only 
animal, that can regularly form a covering for itself. 
He is the only animal, also, to whom Nature has in- 
trusted the element of fire ; an agent, which is the 
most wonderful of the elements; and which still baf- 
fles, by its opposite effects, the researches of philoso- 

hy 





Whether we consider man as one complete bodily 
machine, or in his relative parts of head, arms, hands, 
fingers, thighs, legs, and feet ; bones, ligaments, and 
membranes ; veins, arteries, glands, muscles, tendons, 
and nerves; the heart, the blood, the stomach, and 
the mechanism, by which all those members are con- 
nected, and the nice expedients, employed te convert 
the food into chyle, to blend it with the blood, and to 
diffuse it through the entire system ; it may truly be 
said, that man presents to the astonished imagination, 
an attesting wonder! But if we extend the contem- 
plation to his sensations in youth, his reason in age, 
and his capacities in every stage of manhood, the vis- 
ible signs, by which speech is embodied, and by which 
sounds are realized, are found to be inadequate of 
media, by which to express the excellence of the 
wonderful machine. — — 

In fact, man peeds not blush to be proud ; since he 
is capable of expressing all his wants and all his ideas 
by the medium of four and twenty characters; of 
calculating numbers to comparative iafinity with only 
nine numerical figures ; and with only seven separate 
notes, te elicit, on musical instruments, almost innu- 
merable combinations of round. 

But the universe is replete with miracles : from the 
first source of caloric to the simple grain of sand ; 
which contains avimals, to which it is a world, as 
large as the whole circumference of the globe is to 
us. For Nature constitutes a mirror, in which the 
Eternal seems to allow himeelf to be seen greatest in 
his smallest wosks : while, though a sublime mystery 
envelops and conceals, ip awful solitude, the first 
principles of life and reason ; yet, as it is the privi- 
lege of a great mind to be capable of seeing much, 
where common minds see little, the most apparently 
insignificant object will frequently present to an en- 
larged imagination more than all the assocjations, 
connected with Raphael’s school of Athens. 

ComParative Arretrres ov Prasts axp AB- 
mats. Inthe relative appetites of plants and ani- 
mals, we may trace remarkable contrasts. ‘The 
earthworm lives upon a smai! portion of very fine 
earth : bat the caterpillar eats double its weight in a 
day: and the dragon fiy more than three times its 
weight inan hour. The leach weighs only a scrupie ; 
but, when gorsed, two drachms. The leach never 
eats ; and the house cricket never drinks : while the 





roughette bat drinks so copiously of the juice of the 
palm-tree, that it becefmes intozicated ; when it is 





If we recur to ve ; 
similitudes equally extraordiaary. “The mean 
imbibe> and perspires, in one day and night, tizty, i 
times more than a mao of moderate growth and @. | 
constitution. 

Equal weights always imply equal Quantities » 
the relative dimensions be ever so di i 
column of air from the earth to the upper : 
the atmosphere is equal, in weight, to a colams. | 
water of thirty-three feet ; and to a columa of we, 
cury of twenty-nine inches anda half. Ona agg 
edge of this is constructed the barometer. Some g 
stances have no sensible weight ; as caloric, ae 
electricity, the magnetic uid, and the eMeceng 
flowers. Next to these are animalcules of infesing, 
some of which are so small, that twoh 
them are contained in a space, occupied by the 
nutest grain of sand. Then we may proceed t ig, 
visible seeds; thence to visible ones; 
them, at the same time, with the vegetables they 
spectively produce. 

Cesalpini, a physician of Arezzo, first 
the seeds of plants to the eggs ef animals. 
relative increase in weight from their embryos to pg 
fect animals and plants, has never been 
in a general way : but Desaguliers found the root g 
a turnip to be 438,000 times heavier than its seed: 
and Mons. da Petit Thouars exhibited an onicat 
the Royal Society of France, which weighed thm 
pounds seven ounces. Calculating the weight ¢ 
the seeds, and the periods of their respective growtly 
«result is found, that the onion gaiped three tian 
its origiual weight, every minute, and the turay 
seven ! 

If we calculate the height of Trajan» column, av 
the dome of St. Peter’s at Rome, we find they @ 
not reach so high as the rocks of Dover: while 
mon’s temple was not higher thana sugar maple-treg, | 
If we proceed to length, there is no work of art 
er than the wall of China; but Nature has one 
eral (gold,) one single ounce of which is capable q 
being extended to a distance, not less than } 
miles. It may be beaten iuto 159,092 times its origh| 
nal space ; and toa thinness of one one hundred ’ 
ty four thousand and five hundredth past of an inch, 

No Monotony 1s Nature. An attentive inves 
gator obeerves little monotony in Nature. Day suc. 
ceeds to morning ; evening to neon; and nightts 
evening : summer to spring, and winter to autuma, 
Even the sea itself changes frequently in the courm 
of aday. When the sun shines, it is cerulean ; whe 
it gleams through a mist, it is yellow ; and as the 
clouds pass over, it not unfrequently assumes thy 
tintings of the clouds themselves. e same un} 
formity may be observed throughout the whole @ 
Nature ; even the glaciers of the Grisons presenti 
varied aspects, though clad in perpetual snow. 4 
dawn of day they appear saffron ; at noon — 
whiteness is that of excess ; and as the sun sinks @% 
the west, the lakes become as yellow as burni rf 
gold: while their convex and peaked summits reflect, B 
with softened lustre, the matchless tint of wi 
evening sky. Hence Virgil applies the epithet pum 
pureum to the sea; and not unfrequently te moun 
tains : while Statius colours the earth with the purple 
splendor of Aurora. The effect is beautifully olludy 
ed to by Mallett. The sun— 

A 7* dee cleo h’ Atlantic flood 
Bebeid cbtisees ae is azure breast 
Wav'd one unbounded blush. 
Why evil has been 
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Pian or Provipence. : 
gtafted on the general system, it is impossible for ma@ 
to explain. He must have capacities far superior 
those, he now has, before he can divine even the alphg 
of this moral enigma. An immense plan, consisting @ 
a vast variety of parts, has been formed; it is in pers 
petual progress and activity: and as millions of ages 
are requisite for its development, the nrsanwas a 
—2* perhaps, opener entirely —— the t — 
cendant luxury of contemplating unfavelment yf 
= wonderfl drama. * ud 

ut fertune and virtue, strangers as they are in ap- ("1 
pearance, are not ry in reality. They bases he 
each other, even at the distance of a thousand miles. | 
It is true, virtue not only gives no passport te 
or glory ; it does not even give security agai 
calumny or want; and it seems to respect neither 
the smiles of innocence, nor the wrinkles of age. But, 
as an equivalent for these injuries, it impreguates 
the soul with an expanding faculty for futare enjoy- 
ments. 

Military prowess exists in tens and hundreds ef 
thousands: but calm and dignified courage breathes 
only from a heart, alive to affectionate impressions; | 
and a conscience, pure and uasullied with offence. 
To the vigorous outline of Annibale Caracchi, (adopt. 
ing the dialect of painters) it unitesthe grace of 
Guido, to the ease and delicacy of Correggio. But fer — 
a delicate mind to encounter the coarse vanity of vub- 
gw wealth ;—for it to fall into a condition, whid 
compels it, irredeemably, to waste its powers is, 
trading with insolence and vulgarity ;—to associate 
with men, to whom Mahomet would have spoken is | 
Arabic, when he insisted that glory consists not ia 
wealth but in knowledge,—it is like dashing a sacred 
cup against the floor of a temple. 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

[The tollowing strictures, having been first prompt- 
ed by an article in the Christian "Register, were very | 
properly designed for the same paper. But the cau- 
tious conductors of that journal having seen Gt, from ~ 
motives of policy too well unde to deny them 
a place, yét without presuming to question or gaissay ~ 
a single intimation therein, it has become pecessary 
to seek a different channel of communication to the — 
public.] q 

An unknown writer in the Cheistian Register, fout 
or five weeks since, says ‘that he has learned that 
no fewer than fourteen hundred of Brooke's F . 
Prayer Book have heen sold within the last yeas. 
Whencesoever he learned this,—and the source is met 
a matter of moment,—the statement is wholly unwot 
thy of credit. Many readers suspected as much, 3 
doubt not, when so wild an assertion first met thet 
eyes, though having no particular knowledge of the «| 
history of the book. Such knowledge will place the © | 
point beyond all controversy. Of this work, oe 
small editions, each five hundred in number, as re 
gards the public eye, have appeared. The first &.* 
these was issued, if | mistake not, about four-yeass <| 
ago. Soppose now the third to be exhausted, —which-m 
however yet remains to be proved,—and will jt net 
demonstrably follow that in all this interval, 
hundred is the utmost namber which can have bees. = 
disposed of. But should it be urged, that the thi | 
edition may be fairly considered as exhausted, since 
a fourth bas been lately announced ; then do] cen- 
tend that the like conclusion is equally nataral as to 
the two former, when that third also was issued. And 
when was this’ About nine or ten months since. 
What remains, but that little more than one edition, 
—forming our estimate by these unquestionable data, 
—in other words, six huadred instead of 
fourteen, will have been disposed of within the year‘ id 
Disposed of, observe ; for this equivocal werdmust == | 
be used in regard to a work, of which it ie well knows : 
that very many have been gratuitously put incircu- =~ 
lation. z 

And here J would fain stop. But though involved 
in an awkward and disgusting detail, there is no 
choice left me but to proceed. They who may sup- 
pose this numerical misstatement to have arisen from 
accident or ignorance, will possibly deem the above 
strictures unreaconably severe. But the course which 
has been pursued from the first re ae gg ty 
i estion, excites strong suspicions 
eae My meaning. if not at clear, will 
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esing through .” Improved: where 
in? Gladly would I excite the inquisitive reader to 
satisfy bimeelf on this point by exammation ; aad will 
hazard not a little on his asswer to the question. 
whether it be improved or even altered.—save only 
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ia one brief line of the —22 a to the * 
thor, very likely, was a most valuable improvement. 
ls pie «phn through the press?” Whore prees ? 
for to this inquiry the writer might be puzzled to fur- 
nish areply. The only reply which can be made, is, 
that it has / since passed through the press; too 
long, I must add, to permit, in the nature of things, 
of its being any improvement on its predecessor. When 
cn due course of time, a new edition,—that also im · 
proved, doubtless,—shall be announced to an admiring 
public, it may abate that admiration a little to carry 
back its thoughts to the same interesting date, and 
call to remembrance again what has above been said. 
The attentive reader will now perhaps see that the 
writer in the Register evidently meant to imply in his 
statement of sale, the amount of the last actual edi 
tion, instead of the nominal, denoted by the title page. 
Thus to give, as the case may require, the whole for a 
partora part for the whole, is certainly turning to 
capital account the ingenious device of a triple di- 
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thy jurisdiction, I am drawnstill like a child by | thee, last of all then, O judgment! hast thou | Wolf, and the county of Corneali is indebted to him ! 


the magnetism of the momentary power— fled to brutish beasts, or have I lost my reason, | for mapy improvements in steam engines, Which have 


« Video meliora proboque, that I can come to no better conclusion on the |-rendered the most important services to the country. J 
Deteriora sequor. 


. __ | premises which I have stated ? —[Btb. Unie. Fed. 1825.] street, 5 doors north of the Old South Cherch, 

Thou hast provided a compass—but the will, Until I have settled this problem eatisfactorily —— ——— A system of PENMANSHIP AND WRITING BOOK 
that untrustworthy pilot still holds the helm; | to myself, I remain, geatlemen, “On Dits.” It issaid, that the cause ofa COMBINED, on a plan of ruling equally adapted to 
thou hast given me no anchors to heave out ina our most obedient setvant, Q. | rupture that has lately taken place between the | (oarse Hand, Fine Hand, Capitale, &c. with instruc: 
squall ; and the star that should be an unerring governor of Massachusetts and his agent at tions upon the cover, aad geaeral directions isterspere- 
guide, burns yet for me with pale, and ineffectual, Loqvacitr 1x Coneress. Jt were much to 8 


. . . ed among the Copies. la two parts; desi for the 
and often overclouded fire. But 1 have no right | be wished, that on important questions, the de- | Washington, may be traced to His Excellency’s | use of common Schools. By Cnauycet Batcow 


to twit thee with that—the quarrel is with Beel- | bate of the American Congrcss, as it is in the | intention to be a senator in the place of Mr. Mills, ao Author of this system does not claim any thing 

zebub and the flesh—and my apostrophe British Parliament, should be confined to able | whose term of service expires on the fourth of pene. pees 7 — ace? —_ of welings but —— 

— E— too solemn insensibly tends.” men; and that topics of minor weight should be | March, 1827, and to his wish to keep back the | rangement of the copies, and ik the style of ruling, 

How much have I net Jost by thee, then, O | handled by those, who, in the jockey club phrase, : y ei : which i n i od ah ion : 

~ Rewer ” | settlement of the claim till after that period, when ich is equally adapted to coarse hand, medium 

judgment, matron stern—who, sitting in thy eu- | CaFry ouly a feather. And such would be the re en . hand, fine hand, &c. and which admits of much more 

rule chair, art as indifferent to coming contingen- | Sult, if, asin the British Parliament, the mem | he can, if matters and things should turn out ac- | economy in the ure of paper than the common mode 

cies, as the Kkoman senator in the empty furum, bers were not paid for their services—or if, per- | cording to his calculations, secure to himself the | of ruling. The system has this peculiarity, vis. it 

when the barbarians were thronging through haps, they should be paid by the job, and not 48| whole credit of obtaining the claim. . costs —“ Other systems are ‘made to sell." 
the gates—or ashe of the sable cap, who announc- | they are now, for every diy which they con- 


ao al ; 4 This is made to give away.” Whoever purchases a 
es thy penal requisitions to the convicted felon ; | 8ume- It is said, that the friends of @ certain Honoura- | wring book, shall bave the system grativ. 
and commends the ingredients of the poisoned If this circumstance do not, as we believe, | ble member of the House of Representatives, held | Price 1,25 per dozea ; 124 cents single, 
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vision. 
Now that this subject is before me, it is impossible 
to forbear noticing the puffs, as they are vulgarly call- 


J a | chalice to bis lips— now with a stale joke, and prolong the debates of Congress to their usual | a caucus Jast week for the purpose of nominating Fe eb. 10, 3 oe 

— 2 —— —* — dnc — * now with a ma scrap of morality,as he hap- rs nt hy ae we wauld mention another | him as a candidate for Lieutenant Governor, and (SPLENDID — ú— 
such almost at the same moment, with very slight va- heus to be in the mood. What have I not lost by | Wie ony y does so. Speeches are made in| tha: the whole number of persons present was | City Clothes Warehouse, Ne. 5, Congress-equare. 
riations, in twoor three papers of ourcity ; one, how- thee, O judgment ? many, © ust in mest canen, ter the qresiisgtion th teri ber: and further, t! ELLY & HUDSON have for sale, a complete at. 
ever, which had been proffered to the Statesman, I am sorry that [began by railing at father of the constituents at home, rather than with — e mysterious uum F a urther, that, | sortment of Fashionable and Elegan iG ra 
meeting from the editor of that paper with a most un- Time. I acquit him of half the charge I intend- | #"Y slight or reasovable hop: of convincing those | like another seven, renowned in sacred story, they | their line, as can be found iu any Fetablishment of 
courteous reception. There was something in these 


ed to bring against him. He has stolen, to be | Who are compas to listen tothem. The remedy | were all cast out. the kind in the United States—among which are black 
sure, “i fiori di miei bei anni,” swept away the for this would be, to discoutinue the practice of 3 i; sain- | blue and fancy colored CLOTHS and CASSIMERES, : 
garlands of childhood lifted up the veil from the | "eporting speeches gratuitoudly, and leaving this It issaid, that the caucus of repubiican legisia 


ec ; i of French, English and American fabrics, some of 
scenes where innocence was bliss—taken away | ode of acquiring celebrity to the vanity of their | !0r held at the court house on Tuesday even- | which are of the higheet cost that have been exhibit 


coincidences so singular, and something in the con- 
tents of these notices so abrupt and awkward, that 
many like myself were curious to have seen and com- 
pared the original autographs. The opportunity of 























the privileges of those, perhaps, happier hours, authors, or the advice and responsiblity of their | ing, consisted of fifty—that the gentleman from | ed in this Market during the present season—Lion 
way doing #0, ng apy age ee when the half-initiate romps and frolics in the friends Nantucket was botb moderator and sergeant-at- | Skins auc Flushings, for top conte—German and wa- 
⸗ Sole. a — its of the book oer hist —* gardens aud pleasure houses, to which he is ad- In this case, the nation would not acknowledge arms—and that an address to the electors is Soe 
e-tree, nothing iασ by accident, or on probatiun, or out of cu- | #8 it does with wonder, the excessive pruriency, : lng Sf every Geadeintian, cuts Gy Ginn, Spud and 
t long: — — — om tad te — “et mat riosity in the keepers—destroyed the illusions of | "°t of intellect, but words, that has kept in sus- forth-coming, from the pen of the snoderator, | striped Velvet, English, French and India Toilinets 
* ae the Breen auction, i eno senor. hove fairy neonen, and writen his Tchabod on | pended debete, Or two weeks, the House of| which will eclipse even the celebrated rely to | and, uenig it, Eea_rwnt? ele aha, Nac, 
able of prtepossessed in its favor, had it not seemed to stand the gates of the enchanted palace. Aye, he has ed P ee nay the me gag very easily solv- | Governor Eustis’s Message three years ago, the | endless variety of Fancy Articles and Tr. ' ia. 
13,000 in need of such mysterious resorts to ensure success ; | done worse—he has sent to thecold and unan- — he mt really a ~ ry Yer ©. | production of the same unrivalled genius. cluding fancy Cravats, (of a new style,) Stocks Pads, 
a and great must be the merits of that book, which én | swering grave, those whom we loved best, ons and * ter Uy ratio Flee Penny It is said, that an elaborate essay on the prin- Belts, Suspenders, Shage, Pluehes, Pearl Buttons, &. 
-d thir. despite of such, can stand. There are others as well | for best cause. Over some the green turf and the | ꝛnd @ mu ater “licentia fandi” must be ex-| _ “gy dive nr : Also, as usual, a complete assortment of READY 
inch. as myself, who were early aware of these devices, as | recording stones have been heaped, and over pected in other, as important topics, which re- ciples of banking and _ political economy, will | MADE CLOTHING; Camblet aud Plaid Cloake-- 
— they have successively been tried ; but who would | some the great ocean roarr, withhis “ big base” | Main to be discussed, and are, peradventure, not | shortly be issued from the press,-~the work of | Camblet'Coats, lined with silk, wadded and otherwise 
ay suc- not hold his peace as long as he might, on so delicate | —and of all alike it can only be snid, that “ the | 5° soluble in the crucibles of legislation. one of the most astute political philosophers of —lined Top Coats and Surtouts, of all colors and qual- 
night to atepic? There is however a point, beyond which | places which once knew them shall know them Under this view of things, _it is perhaps not to b in which will Le devel aes ities—Frocks, Dress Coats, Pantaloons, Vests, Under 
utumn, the easy faith of the public is not to be tried by long- | no more for ever.” Stillcan we bid them pass be regretted, that Farmer Giles, as he is called, the age, in which will Le developed the whole art | Vests, F rocks and Drawers, Shirte and Cravats, Gloves 
bee er imposition ; and thio test — = 2 — -] over the shadowed mirror of memory, with their ea been sent = res room of Mr. Randolph, | and mystery of getting a bank-charter-—buying one pm in ean er every article at- 
; y has entry oversee : * | wan and sadly smiling features—but they glide a- | ‘0 Congrees ; to which assembly he would have —quizzi . —writi sie | ARS to Seem 
fe “ The business, ina word, vy been que — way: as re disorsbodied in —* flit | returned, after his long — ant like the sage —* = — enna uP * Additions are constantly making of such Goods as 
* Can the author of this work have read the sentence through the dim fields of eternity—* the spirit is | of Isthaca, to bend again his once victorious bow es—marshalling processions--trausiorming bank | are fashionable and rare, und no exertion is spared to 
—* on * oo Fay 55 pre — oom: | not here!” but with the garrulity of Thersites, to offend pa- | bills to blubber oil, and vice versa—with an innu- 0% the above Establishment one of the first of the 
— ‘confusion of face and shame of soul ? How far he | Time has done worse than this. He has more sana and excite nothing better than compas- | merable number of other matters, curious, useful, "tepLénibe Fasuiong, per London Packet. 
ow. may be supposed knowing to the circumstances de- baleful colleagues than disease and death. There —Charleston Courier. and entertaining, never before published. Oct. 7. eoptf 
m_ their tailed or hinted at above, is too unpleasant a topic to | are some whom we have loved, and who yet live Bostow Banp. Weh iv. : * 
sinks ia be touched upon. It ishoped that the present writer | —each to the mind’s eye as a“ nominis umbra ;” | peautiful lines from Robert &, Coffin, the Boston Bat Fire ann Water. Too much praise capnot TO THE LADIES. 
urnished will not be thought to have shown an indignation in | for shame has marked them for her own, and dis- | He writes from Yorktown. Westchester count “4 N. Y. | be awarded to our Mayor and Aldermen, for their [ having been frequently suggested to the sub 
s reflect, these strictures, disproportionate to the occasion. How ce has invested them in theeheet of penance. | jn the followi — ——— — atiiieh scriber, by J.adies of the first respectability, whom 
sof an indeed should that be possible ; when a book, of all | Her dreadful sentence has passed, and the charity | « My health Neon + db ANE Re we gacity — he has the honour to number a his customers, 
het pur- others, after the book of God, the most sacred in its | of the world excludes thein from “ fire and wa- | that 1 have not been f orty * — * ~ ©, | voirs, for water, for the extinguishing of fires— | that it would be more agreeable for them to call ata 
Q moun- “nature, proceeding too from a minister of his truth, is | ror.” which I reside. si lect’ November « end —* one ia directiy in front of the new church in Han- SHOE STORE erelusitely devoted to their accom- 
“ puree made the subject of _— tricks of ge a we “ Heset lateri lethalis arundo.” hands of a Quaker family I receive the pittance of | over-street, where it is said the Rev. Dr. Beecher, | Modation, he therefore takes the en A ere 
oe found in. the hirtory “of on “within our own 2 9* gyre —* rt oo pop ree i ch ries“of life. For these | now of Litchfield is to be installed — pr yeni for —— ee ee 
: , weep in its covert— for nothing, but the | things, I assure you, I . ; . ' 
land and our own times? — of ae 8 —D medicines, and certain ‘ogedimects, an valid re- | other is at the corner of Park-street, and a third SHOES which, he’ meaty omy Sens 2 
Mr. Bucxiscuam,—Though yours be not profess- | to the world and its sympathies. quires, which I am altogether unable to obtain ; my | at the corner of Milk-street, directly under the | ¢,,, an — —— —— a. 
bese aad edly a religious paper, yet ‘he subject of a communi- Time has done all this—but what right have — a —2* = unft for the inclemencies of the dropping of the Old South sanctuary. What a | have favoured him with their commande. " 
» for mail § cation in that of to-day will excuse a passing, addi- | we to traduce him for not standing still, while the | ** tefule i — not say that my countrymen are un- contest may be expected between these lakes of | As hehas manufactured LADIES SHOES only, be 
sperior (4 tional remark in regard to Manuals of Devotion. He | ordinary course of events is goingon? Shall | S20 Nr eee main—but I now absolutely need the y 9 is enabled to keep a greater variety of pattess,— 
the alpha who would revive, cherish and confirm the best af- | we quarrel with the horologe, because the time of ee ey to smeoth the passage to the | water and lakes of brimstone! many of which, he flatters himself, are des with 
— fections of his nature. will find no help so likely to | an unfulfilled engagement is passed ? How ma- gr 7 ill celief be granted? For numerous pub- 2 more taste. th bac * 
psisting of snsure this good end, as the Forms. published [at —— 50 | a | lic journals I have poured out the effusions of m The Rockingham Gazette says, of the Massa- » than can be found at any other store. 
is in pers Philadelebia| wy the Syned ef the Lu Churches | 2Y,Joshuas would arise, if this were worth while, | brain, as freely as the rains of heav a : . ' ote (R77 LADIES are respectfully invited to call and 
s of ages ae —3* States, and which —— ome pomess | (0 bid the hour and tmictute hands stand still, that | ceiving any pecuniary recompense —— chusetts claim against the United States, “The | examine for themselves. 
AL POWER — in this region, highly value ; the excellent vol- —2* — ee be protested, or even that | even wishing a reward, while health and Py two governments concerned.in the controversy, CUSHMAN BASSETT. 
atone _ ume of Jay, orthodox though it be ; the devotions of | “Wr MmnETS BIBAE not Brow = oe , | tended my earthly pilgrimage ; the scene has chang- | appear to have adopted the principle of Sir Lu- =. S 
yelme Merivale, for some years past strangely neglected and ry gain invoked, O judgment: | ed, and | am an American beggar at the portals of my | cius O'Trigger, ‘’tis a very pretty quarrel as it is . FRESH MEDICINES. 
; most unjustly supplanted ; the meditations and pray- | Who assumest the sway over time | circum- | countrymen: This is not literally, but traly speak- os — “ P. WHITWELL,Druggist, Battery March street 
are in ap- crs of Hartley, breathing a piety which bears the | stance, what do we not lose by thee, when, with- | ing; and why is it? Show me the verse of mine | 94 explanation would only spoil it. . ; 
5 te og stamp of its own genyineness on every ; and 


J * it . . 
outa substitute for the fluency and the fearless- | Which the father would hesitate to lay before his off- ———— 





- lastly, the recent work entitled, * Daily Devotions, 











































































































ae ness of early conception, we are taught by thee spring ; show me the line which tends to the destrac- Ma. Peer. A letter froma friend in London, 8 Sed DRUGS AND MEDICINES, v * 
y agai » &c.” by E. Q. Sewall, of Amherst, N. H. _ — is ca * I. ask thee, — payer th Pay, * to me 2 Poem, 2 di. | States that our American actor, Pelby, is in that * * 2 Me a packages, containing Balsam 
i n 9 uragi:s C 4 2 4 , — 
et SCENES OS SURSTRSS Cee. —J years R could — — ——— * or oppressivn to the son of Afric’s torrid clime : tel a — a“ — — * play . : : * do. do. — i ———— Rose oan * 2 
age. But, Here lies, beneath the sod and loam and gravel, moon and stars, in pouring forth speculations me the hour when I forgot to pour my tong — ⸗ ofthe theatresin the metropolis. It is intimated mot, &c. Also, Gum Opiam, Tooth Brashes Conor 
——— One, who ne’er fear’d ot Gud, or man, or devil. s.an. | “deomni scibili?” Iam under indenturesto write a — = departed brave!» that Wallack has treated him shabbily. Oil, Snake Root, Valerian, Caraway Seeds, Sponge, 
for this number of the Magazine, and I am not and like Chaucer and —8 * —* 1 " ee en en * 
undreds of [From the ng —* — with any bricks or straw for the pur- | and proving how frail a tenement is * — fMasonic Calendar, By tur. Apriase—18 packages, containing Gen- 
e breathes * au apesesr er AN ESSAY. — pose. ‘Why cannot J put into the mill of my un- | out the “ peltings of the pitiless a4 P COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. tian, Orange Peel, Camphor, Rhubarb, Sweet Oil, 
spressions ; ut upon time!” (albeit a sage reviewer o derstanding, a few pages of Ricardo, or Say, or| _A few dollars, sent by the charitable by the lovers : —— Lodge, Nantucket, Monday. Spirits Terebintha, Calome], Red Precipitate, Myrrh, 
th offence. the East, or North, or Northeast, quarrels with | Adam Smith, and grind out a lecture upon politi- | of poetry and friends of American talent, to Coffin Monitor, Wonks? e Jalaph, Magnesia, Court Plaster, Blue Vitriol, Aloes, 
hi, (adopt the phrase, as quaint, and low, and antiquated) | cal economy, whieh iy friends can certify is ve-{ would cheer him, and afford comfort ‘against the St. Peter's, Newhuryport, — Rotten Stone, Vitre, Verdigtis, &c. 
J * —out upon time, andthe Reviewer too—the one | ry fine—a proposition which it would be cheaper | "vages of consumption. The good people of Bos- —_ —— By tax Eviza-inx—10 packages, containing 
gio. * J for a thief, and the other fora jackass. Tinie | toassent to than to read the article ? Because, ton, whose bard he is, should send him a trifle. Who br — Framingham Tuesday Rochelle Salts, Cantharides, Peruvian Bark,Liquaice, 
nity bow was, when the writing ofan essay or a story, of | O judgment! thy solemn voice would inform me, | C22 read the following lines, and let the writer want Union, Dorchester, . Chamomile Flowers, Epsom Salts, Gum Gusiac, 
tion, whic an ode or an elegy, cost no more labour than that | that all my blarney about values, and wealth, and | * 2¢#! 20d a comfortable cloak ? Good Bamarite Reading” “ Acetite of Lead, Lint, Nutmegs, Cloves, Ke. 
— * of directing the goosequill over the foolscap ; and | reproductive industry, was thine eye and Betty LOVE'S TO-NIGHT AND TO-MORROW. Republican, ny 7* From uai. APEI. r Hi A-Several cases of various sorts 
——— happy was the compositor who could read, hap- | Martin ; and so far from enlightening the senate Tihad Vena’ ois b mere’ —— 2 of GLASS WARE. 
spoken i py the reader who could understand, ha f And ing bright 5 Philanshropic, Marblehead, Wedaesdsy. AThe above were personally eclected, and 
sists not in . » happy, | of our country, could be of no use even to the Beauty, Careugh her lattice pooping, Jordan, Danvers, “ chenmed at the lowest tech nciéen. tba in ated 
—8——— thrice happy the author who had created the | corporation, in making a new contract for sweep- His beckon’d Love to her to-night. Saco, Beco, . we ane e lowest Cas —— in eufbcient 
buoyant extempore product. But Time, the su- | ing the streets. Why cannot I too uplift my tes- Wits Coemtenar bow all cerclos bane! Norfolk Union, Randotp — os nd a — ter lor ‘ale ws the *8 ace d 
perannuated old felon,—will steal timony on the fertile topic of codification, and | Wah recsrovnd hs empes twining, —— * Frit fableterms. ES Dee 23. 
_ Fire from the mind, as vigour from the nub ;” legislate for the new continent? Because, O — 
pMX. or, in other words, judgment, that some persons, | judgment! thou knowest that half of th “ My barque is Goating o’er the billow— Marria es BUSTON 
{such as Yankee scl»olmast ; an of the omolior with me across the sea; “ 
ß ‘hs asters, and new fledged fry, who —_~ chorus to Jeremy Bentham, have This faithfut breast shall be “4 In this city, Mr. Massena Webb to Miss Mactha Lane ; Mr. Lemuel BOOT AND SHOE ESTABLISHMENT 
* dominies and doctors,) are said to have from | not yet found out what the meaning of codifica- ——— lamp sal be Pie Guany, Me Biephea Peuniman to Miss Cerclise Veasie NG. YO, WASHINGTON-STREET. 
—* arn childhood, and which others acquire at earlier or | tion is, and never could, and cannot now explain 8 —* mation, ol conalying, Jo Salem, Mr. James Southwick to Miss Eliza Hutchinson ; Mr. ILLIAM S. CHADWICK offers for sale his 
ft, from later periods, or perhaps never—sober judge-| what they want. And, moreover, thou assurest | And c'er the sea with Love she's dying Theealite D. eed to Be Goud S. Wenn Spring and Summer Stock of Ladies’, Gentle- 
— ment has gat on her gown and wig; and will | me, that had these same Solons, who are the men What port, alas! has she in view? Ie Sain teem Cotheart, Eon ts Mie Cbarhalt JV, Hodskins. | men’s, Misses and Boys’ BOOTS, SHOES and PUMPS, 
* y them ~ hear no motions, not fortified by sufficient facts, | and with whom wisdom will die, been born mma A cloud appears—a storm presaging — In Newburyport, Mr. Josiah Pike to Miss Caroline Smith. comprising an assortment equal to any other estab- 
—* properly attested. te 
ion to the most forgetive ingenuity, employed upon untenu- | in the land of promise, they would have been Why comes not Love to cals the sen? Eee ee eee ee ee | 200 pair nailed horse skin Boots ut : 2,00 
ble premises ; but dismisses the subject as the equally uproarious for codifying the moral law Ab, maiden, maiden! vain thy scrrow— Deaths 4 — — —* keg! do. 2,50 
1, four court does a frivolous demurrer. She cares no | and appointing 8 committee to revise Deuterono.| Jor banque b dads ee ah is ci Elih J — 8 
more for tropes and similes, than — * no —— 'd—and Love's to-morrow In this city, Hon. Elihu Lyman, aged 44; Mrs. Sarah Harris, oged | 200 do. neatly mace do. do. 3,00 
ned that did f — 8, _Esop’s roos- | my and Leviticus. Why cannot I review a book, | _v,9,Vill Te in shame, and set in night ! 82; Deacon Josiah Salisbury ; Mr. Freeman Hersey, aged 22. 308 do. city made do. from 3,50 to 5,00 
‘s Family 8 * * * —— on the dunghill ; but knits | aud talk long and learnedly, eviscerating my in-| 9"! BOSTON BARD. | 1° Sodium Mix Elisabeth Oreee Hones, eced 26. 150 do. custom made do. 5,60 f° 6,00 
— the Dublin — J his y as — * Johneon, m formation from the author | imeelf, and despatch-| Stream Encinas or ExtRaonnisary Dimensions. | 2° Dorchester, Mrs. C.H. Bromell, aged 314. 50 do. Englieh Soal do. 6,50 to 7,00 
urce dec! nating om ne pastes and | ing the poor devil with faint praise, in the catas- | The copper mines in the neighborhood of Redruth. in| (. Semucl Hopki a aged 28 ; 200 do. boys do. do. 1,50 to 3,00 
* meh, declares, in his own language, that a “ metaphor | trophe of my article, or letting him pass sub si-| Cornwall, whose workings have been recently re-| I Byfeld, Dr. Parker Cleveland. : 600 do. gentlamen’s elegant Pumps to 1,50 
s * —* * no wear . ee judgement! what | lentio altogether? Why cannot I plunder some | *¥™ed,: contain former workings of geeat extent, } 1° Tome, —9— ere y acreage ar — 300 do. do.,do. do. berels to 2,25 
— ow! — ve I to ~ with thee? ti mot kat sot gune; (for forgottesi antiquarian researches, or boldly pilfer which it was necessary to drain out. Their length is > Bate widow *53 Howes, aged 72. 300 do. do. light dress shoes 1,50 to},75 
; — 8 feminine thou must be, according to all the rules | even from some laborious but unknown ern ; about a mile, and their depth at the level of their | .. 1 Greenfield, on the 11th inst. Mrs. Mary Newcomb, wife of Col R. 260 Jo. do. calfskin do. 1,17 to 2,00 
a and practice of legitimate personification—so | and attain the praise of deep erudition, and great | ©2"2!* which convey their water to the sea, is about | F: — ee Joseph Warren, who} ~The above work is all warranted ; and a satisfactory 
—— — that the wisest of us are under petticoat govern- | consumption of what poets call the midnight ta- | 220 &et. ta order to drain this old openiog, and to = — | deduction will be made, to purchasers should it 
» frst of. tment after all.) What hast thou done for me, or | per? All these things I could do, and did do once, dig deeper, Acthur Wolf has erected Three steam en- —“ —— not a ———— expectations—and ane 
four yeare mine outward estate, or mine inward intellectual | when I had vot got_my growth ; and column af- — eee Part of the mine TWBATRA. may Fest assured that every article will be sold at 
d,—which. + economy, that thou shuuldest thus tyrannize over | ter column, in lon array, of newspaper wisdom sa cylirier of 70 iuches iv diameter, and moves ' . : alka cag + enage = ics 
rill it not © the exercitations of fancy, claptkine injunctions | now rises u; in ju nt against * And See ine te tec aeh Of about 400 feet. A secand 7. — bee ge = ny ata ype — — —— 
al, fifteen oa the cacosthes scribendi, and issue thy ne er-| although the rebuke of these phantoms is very | cavtera part adhere eee, thd i the | em ee ne JERRY.” | Rtonsin Shecting; 5 bones No. 3 black and colored 
have been pn Se formidable conceptions, that | severe, I find the round periods and — ders 90 on feta Se ll —— nagedy wt > = Ribbons ; 25 * Denmark Satin ; 20'do. Double 
t the third — — em of a.sensible man with nonsense, which I then concocted, not half so | pistons are ten (eet. Each machine nap J + Also the celebrated wnelo-drama, called, the Prunello, black and colored ; 500 do. first quality 
ed. since — 4— bam —— the heads of the | exquisitely absurd, as that which is supplied by | three of which are so disposed that they can be — BLIND BOY. black Galleons ; /00 pair mea’s, women’s and boys’ 
do I can- soil? Roam, aubet have I may and consterna- | the garcons, who scribble at present for the diur- , ¢4 by two fires,and are sufficient to wove the machine. Lasts, superior shape ; Sole leather, Lining and Bind- 
me “A 3 Lost b < ? Hast hae ained, and what have | nal press. There isa falling off since my time, | The other three are in action when the fiest stand io J ing skine, Poot Webbing and Cord, irom and copper 
he sinc parse ; or passed over to the rhe one?. in my | or else the gallibility or indifference of the com. | need of cleanving or repairing. ‘These three enor-|  [ERUISP ACES Mee MOL - Oa With Lis beanch of Decadiny all of Sbteh Geo affaeea 
— — *2 me e fee simple of | munity is becoming greater. {t cannot be that | °US machives are constructed in the nicest manner, 5 with his branch of business, tt which are offered 
ble data. borrow 1 aad people come to me to | their lights are burning less bright ; for we know | 5*¥ivg all their parts in the most periect proportion. at wholesale and —— 3 OFS prices for Cash. 
wae yr oe ae on good security—or go to the | that we live in an age of still increasing informa- | /2°US they are the largest machines hitherto Koown, ND the PAPYROTOMIA — 5 NHARMONI sco aieadinianod teaili : 
= — guter 8 office to search for titles through or in | tion. Every new graduate has a trifling addition their motion is smvoth and free from shaking ; the pis. con, 1 od A and PANHARMONI-| A very a end French fati 9 blacz, white 
— nats : Too well thou knowest what a waste of to make to the combustible matter, by the igni- tons making from 10 to 12 strokes per mute with * — I be —** the —— * one colored — fh re re ——— dress rs, 
1 knows me and trouble that would be! Or hast thou | tion of which we walk in the purified gas-liekx of | eect {ce™ sity thin of eration nn meted bh Iellen tah, ape. | ntaee, — 
ell kn produced inme any near approximation to the E g ght o The first of these machines consumed in 25 days. |“ profiles are invited to visit Julien Hall, oppo- | vetcen, De ) le Perunello Shoes, 
in circu- phil . : . 4 reason. Every young gentleman whd returns | 3800 bushels of coa! : : Y* | site the bottom of Federal-street, ae early as possible. | with and without heels ; do. kid, morocco and leather 
of tip eae eigenen Re sublime a from a brief lionizing on the old continent, if he 000,000 poral - — result aoa res | _ Admission 50 CES ee nae — 322* met eer — 
involved bade “ ag ssind” an “hata her ee does not bring with lim the secret of the Opus | tbat of any other machine —— surpasses | see the exhibition, hear the Concert, and obtain a} Misses’ Chi *s and Beys’ Shoes, of every 
ere is po taut? im the tabarnecie af any cham ge wan d magoum, is at least ableto new model the con- The vege of these three gigantic machines is as coment Wiener, cut by Master —— io show] qui. : : 
may 4 : ndainen the sf be } ¥ stitution, and fill the — of secretary of state | follows :—The cylinder, witbout its cap and bottom oe ~~ a : “ As very particular attention is paid to that of 
— ~ . Dywph, indiffe, gs : Ri or the interesting | or of the treasury. It is not for your Raphaels, | *eighs 27,000 Ibs. The stem of the piston and its axis The Hoh io beilinntiy Hgpted, ahd fermandplight-) Oe —— 2 ee) Coens = 
ho shove that —— ight well thou knowest, Corregios, and stuff—though of them they can | *eigh 56,000 Ibs. that which moves the pumps aod |”! Abed pe nag —— mas aa 5 ay rng — ee Ea 
2 2 ed likes visions of childhood have vanish- | discourse upon occasion—that we must be on the | the ion connected with them, about 90,009 Ibe. . and E — fi half peeten do Groete oe — * — 3 —— 22 
t a a Bh dew, orgiines of the morning, or the sparkling | look out ; but for your political economy—ye | if ¥e add to this the colomn of water, raised by the "rk —— * — 9J half past 9 o'clock. ————— taken for Boots and Shees of ali 
‘ r, will cent Particulars’ hoar frost, or any other evanes- : what a power of it they pick up! Let no | P2™P* andhalf the weight of the great level beam, fe Cc = —— —* —* —* with * 2*— May 20. 
— compared gummi Which they have ever been bark when they speak. In short, rae ace | "¢,"2¥° 2 Weight of nearly 220,000 Ibe. by one side | Larmonicon, Saay be bad of the doorkeeper— price | _LVDLA RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES. 
ads, is > tangible poo sake of rhyme or reason, no js ILLUMINATED. of the axis. This is balanced by counterpoises om the | ¢ 1.4 cents. 7 Jan. 20. ILLIAM S. CHADWICK, No. 99, W 
apa Be dim perspectives ete succeeded, to embellish the But I have rambled from my apostrophe ; I other side ; making upon the pivot of the machine a — street, has just seceived a let of geoticmen’s 
pba soar est how. shen of hope. Right welt thou know- | have filled the requisite number o: The weight of 440,000 Ibs. ; _ RAIN WATER. : lodia k ebber Boote, seperior to any thing of the hind 
and will disapproves ~~ iby sage visage scowls at and | devil is at my elbow, having the oP ned to a| rying a poche ak —2** ye or — ¥ a ang Me may po * —— ——— — Sate aS ae 
— oe ine i oviching regularity. a corse i 
Yan action, yet in defiance of | great degree, requiring my contribution. I ask ere machines do houor to the genius a ad and — ga oy 4 rite }< Also, just receive 
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Mistellanies. 


MEMORY. By Mas. UBEMAus. 
la Memory’s Ixnd springs vever a flower, 
Nor the lowliest daisy blooms, 
Ne’er a robin chirps from its rasset bower ; 
But to call from the silent tombs 
The thoughts and the things which times pitiless 








away, 
Has long since swept from the world away. 
In Memory’s land waves never a leaf, 
There never a summer breeze blows, 
But some smothered thought of joy or grief, 
Starts up from its long repose : 
And forms are living and visible there, 
Which vanished long since from our earthly sphere. 
1 would not escape from Memory’s land, 
For all that the eye can view :— 
For there's dearer dust in Memory’s land 
Than the ore of rich Peru— 
T clasp the fetter by Memory twin'd, 
The wanderer’s heart and soul to bind. 





From the Worcester Æxi 
THE DESTRUCTION UF LANCASTER. 

In collecting for our readers the particulars of 
that eveut, whose anniversary it is proposed to 
cominemorste by solemn services, it is not our 
inteation to anticipate the labours of’ those who 
have drank deeply from the original fountains of 
our bistory, and w ns are more practised 
in descriptions of the sufferings of that desolating 
warfare which visited the early settlers of New 
England. The de misery endured by 
one of the victims of Indian cruelty bas been kept 
fresh in the me of the i itants of our 
county, by the feithful narrative of “The Twen- 
ty removes.” The captivity of Mrs. Rowland- 
aon is the subject of conversation at the circles 
which gather round the winter fire; the moving 
incidents of her story have drawn many tears 
from the young eyes whoee first literary achieve- 
ment has been the perusal of the book where the 
affecting incidents are Jetailed jn her own simple 
language ; and the example of heroic resolution, 
unshaken confidence in divine protection, and pi- 
ous resignation to the will of heaven, has held 
out an instrvctive lesson of christian virtue. 
Many accounts of the events preceding her cap- 
tivity have appeared, ftom the century sermon of 
the Reverend Pastor of the congregation in Lan- 
caster, Mr. Harrington, preached in 1753, and 
now gathered tothe collections of the antiquari- 
ans of our county, down to the interesting Me- 
moir of an: writer in a periodical collec- 
tion of 3 us and Historical papers, for- 
merly published in New-Hampshire. We should 
avail ourselves of this document, if we were not 
restrained by a powerful reason ; the author fol- 
lows the captive through all her wanderings, and 
us we should be unable to part from himif we 
vnce joined hie company, we are forced to deny 
ourselves the pleasure of any intimacy, lest he 
should otcupy all the space claimed for our own 
use. 

Inthe year 1675, the hostility of Philip the 
Sachem King of Mount Haup, broke out like a 
degoluting tempest. That wily and politic sav- 
age, the inveterate, deadly, and peisevering ene- 
my of the English, had planued a confederacy of 
the Nortbern tribes for the extermination of the 
foreigners. The savage warriors, unable to with- 

in the field the superiority given by 
European discipline and arms, had resolved to. 
crush by treachery.the power they could not o- 
peuly resist. Theblow of murder was to have 
u struck on the same day, and a general mas- 
sacre extending throughout New-England would 
bave terminated for atime the empire of the 
White Men. The conspiracy was revealed by 
the treachery of a follower of Philip and the in- 
tended victims roused themselves from their fatal 
security. The alarms of warfare succeeded to 
that repose which would have been fatal in its 
continuance. The Indians were driven without 
preparation to the conflict Bold incursions laid 
waste their resources ; the allies they had entic- 
edto their support, terrified atthe impending 
danger, deserted their old friends; the supplies 
for winter consumption were destroyed; the 
strong holds were forced ; the villages were 
burpt, tieir inhabitants perished, and Philip and 
his warriors, hunted from place to place, with his 
broken power and ruined hopes, were driven to 
desperatiun. No longer able to maintain the 


warfare was waged on the inhabitatts 
acattered through the wilderness, and alarni was 
! through New England. None knew when 
to expect the sudden visitations of the unseen 
enemy who lurked in the shade of the forest, and 
whose destructive blows came like the light- 
trom a cloudiess sky, whose stroke is not felt till 
the flash hus passed. 

At that time, Lencaster, now one of the most 
Gourishing aud ‘beautitul villages of our county, 
vas av oũtpost of cultivation advanced into 
‘wilderness. It then. contained about fifty fami- 
lies, under the pastoral care and religious instruc- 
tion of the Rev. Mr. Rowlandsup, a graduate from 
Harvard College, and mentioned by Cotton Ma- 
ther, as an author of “lesser composures.” On 
the 10th of February, 1675, of the. old styie, the 
Rist day of that month of the year 1676, accord- 
ing to the reformed calendar, a party of In- 
aoe assauked the settlement. The Rev. Mr. 

arrington states the number of savages at 1500, 
headed by that arch fiend Philip. - At the break 
of day, five ditferent bands commeuced the at- 
tack on as many different points. The buildings 
were fired, and the inhabitants murdered with 
unspariag cruelty. The house of Mr. Rowland- 
aon had been fortified with defences, doubtiess 
constructed after the rude fashion of the times, 
walls of the trunks of the tali treeshewn away 
from the spot where they stood, and ramparts in 
advance of the same materials. The inhabitants 

were. in number forty two. On this point, after 
‘the desvlation of the unprotected planters, was 
the whole power of the foes coucentrated. ‘The 
defence was conducted by men whe knew that 
hope in flight, or expectation of mercy, there was 
none. The death shots wers poured fast trom 
those who surrounded, who could choose places 
of shelter whence to thin the ranks of the soldiers. 
The work of sarnage went on for two hours, 
when the assailants pushed forward a eart filled 
with blazing combustibles and succecded in kind- 
ling the house on the back where there were no 
fortifications, The feurful alternative was pre- 
sented ta the defemiers, of perishing in the de- 
vouring dames, or surrendering to meet the im- 
mediate death of the hatchet or the protracted 
tortures of an uuspariug enemy. They deliver- 
ed themselves up as pris »nera, and the nen were 
instantly slain, or reserved for those torments it 
is the delight of savage barbarity to inflict, and 
ahe pride of barbarian fortitude to eadure with- 
outa groan. The wounded perisked, and the 
bodies of the dead were consumed, in the econfla- 
gration. One ovly was so fortunate as to escape 
through the tremendous perils of the scene. 
‘The women and children were carried into cap- 








astonishing example of patience sustained by 
christian hope through the extremity of human 
ills. Herself wounded, and holding in her arms 
an infant, struck by the same shot which had 
torn her own person, she was carried away. 
The strength of maternal affection prevailed o- 
ver the knawings of pain, and she nursed the lit- 
tle sufferer, until death relieved its pangs. One 
of the females, unable to travel, was knocked on 
the head and thrown into the fire. 

The Indians revelled on their spoils during the 
day, and at night retired to a hill, distant about a 
mile from the town, whence the unhappy suffer- 
ers could look down on the flames that wrapped 
their dwellings and the fires kindled for the tor- 
ture; and hear the groans of their miserable 
relatives and friends, expiring in agony, mingled 
with the exulting yells of the triumphant foes. 

The next morning the Indians retired and 
pursued a circuitous route to the Connecticut riv- 
er. : 

Mr. Rowlandson during the bloody catastrophe 
of his people was on a visit to Boston, to solicit 
re-euforcements for his garrison against the hour 
of danger. On his return, he found the heavy 
calamity which had visited his flock, from which 
by a mysterious providence he had escaped. 

The gallant Capt. Wadsworth, who afterwards 
fell at Sudbury, immediately marched to the res- 
cue of his countrymen. But his aid caine too 
late. The enemy ambushed the bridge, where 
the Nashua swollen by the dissolving snows, was 
alone passable, but retired béfore his approach. 
He remained a few days and then returned with- 
out success. : ’ 

The town was deserted and its buildings re- 
duced to ashes. Four years it remained in the si- 
lence of desolation. But at length it was re- 
‘planted and rose in renovated beauty. The 
stranger who looks on its green and fertile fields 
finds now no token of the ruin which once ob- 
literated the traces of improvement, and discov- 
ers no relic of the carnage which once drenched , 
its habitations in blood. 

Such are the outlines of the event to be com- 
memmorated by the classic festival of the 2lst of 
the present month. We bave avoided particular 
detail, knowing that those will come after us, 
wko can name names, aud point out places, and 
fix dates, with all the precise fidelity of histori- 
ans, and the polished elegance of practised writ- 
ers. 








THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, ‘ 
[From several papers, we have selected and 
brought together the following articles, relating to 
the life and death ofthe Emperor of Russia, 
which may be supposed to possess some little in- 
terest at the present inoment.] 


Alexander, Emperor of all the Russias and 
King of Poland, was born on the 24th of Decem- 
ber, 1777. He was the oldest son of Paul I. by 
his second wife, Sophia Dorothea Augusta Maria 
Fadorowna, of Wurtemberg Stutgard, and was 
married October 9, 1793, to Elizabeth Alexiewna, 
formerly Louisa Maria Augusta, sister of the 
Grand Duke of Baden, borv June 41779. The 
care of his education was committed to M. de la 
Harpe a Swiss Colonel, who neglected nothing to 
fit bis pupil for the hig! station he was destined 
to fill. He was proclaimed Emperor, March 21, 
1801, and crowned at Moscow the 27th of the 
following September. His first care was to put 
an end to the war which then. raged between 
Russia and England; and he for some length of 
time preserved peace both with England and 
France, and vainly endeavoured to aet as media- 
tor between them, after the termination of the 
short peace of Amiens. In 1804, however, the 
murder of Duke d’Enghien by Bonaparte, excit- 
ed the indignation of the Emperor, who, after 

resenting an energetic remonstrance by his Am- 
——* against “aviolation of the law of na- 
tions as arbitrary as it was public,” withdrew his 
Minister from Paris, and in 1805, signed a Treaty 
of Alliance, offensive and defensive, with Eng- 
land, Austria, and Sweden ; acting on which, 
Alexander hastened to lead his troops into Aus- 
tria, where, however, he arrived only in time to 
see the capital fall into the honds of the French. 
He then retreated, together with the remnant of 
the Avstrian army, tv Berlin, where be resolved 
to await the French army ; but on the defeat of 
the Austrians at the battle of Austerlitz, he re- 
turned to St. Petersburgh, leaving the greater 
part of his army on the frontiers of Germany. In 
1806, being called upon by the court of Berlin, he 
again took up arms, but was again only in time to 
witness the triumph of Bonaparte. In the spring 
of 1807, Alexander joined his army, which had 
retreated beyond the Vistula, and withstood the 
French with t bravery; but having beeh de- 
feated in the battle of Friedland, he retreated be- 


the pase Niemen, where he agreed to the pre- 


insinaries of the peace signed at Tilsit, July 9, 
1807. Iu consequence as is believed of a secret 
article in that Treaty, he declared war against 
England, and soon afterwards against Sweden, 
which latter war lasted two years, and ended in 
Sweden’s ceding Finland to Russia. During the 
hostilities which still -subsisted between France 
and England, he continued to side with the for- 
mer power, and dismissed from his dominions all 
the German Ministers and Agents. But the 
time was arrived when he was forced to defend 
himself in his own dominions, with no other ally 
than England, against Bonaparte, who led 
500,000 choice troops against bim, joined with 
those Kings who had formerly been his Allies, 
and whom he had formerly assisted. The Rus- 
sians however, on their evacuation of Moscow, 


by burning that city, destroyed the * means of | ed 


subsistence the French could expect during the 
winter; and thence followed the terrible destruc: 
tion of that vast army. The Emperor Alexander 
now seemed to be animated with a spirit of ven- 
geance against the perfidious invader of the Rus- 
sian dominions. He pursned him with unrelent- 
ing rigor ; he even published a description of-his 
person, as if he had beenacommonfelon. How- 
ever, Bonaparte escaped in a single sledge, leav- 
ing his gallant army to * a in the snows; and 
so infatuated were the French, that they actually 
sufferered him to levy new armies, and lead them 
into Germany in 181 By this time, however, 
the scene had wholly changed. On March 13, 
Alexander and the King of Prussia proclaimed 
the dissolution of the confederacy of the Rhine, 
and declared their intention of assisting the Aus- 
trians. After having been worsted at the battles 
of Lutzen and Bautzen, they agreed to an armis- 
tice ; during which the Russians. were joined by 
General Moreau,, who, however, soon fell by a 
random shot before Dresden. After various suc- 
cesses, the great battle of Leipsic was fought 
October 16th, 17th, and 18th, which completed 
the deliverance of Germany. In the begining of 
ee oe — ne the Rhine On 
t arch, Allied A besieged Pans, 
and forced itto capitulate ; ies the 3lst the 





tivity ; among them was Mrs. Rowlandson and 
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emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia en- 
' i it amid the cries of Vive le toi! Vivent les 











abdication. On the landing of Louis XVIII. Al- 
exander hastened to meet him, and conducted 
him to Paris, which he entered May 4th. A Trea- 
ty of Pence was signed at Paris May 30th, 1814, 
and Alexander left France June 1, for London, 
where he was magnificently entertained by the 
Prince Regent at Guilehall. He returned to St. 
Petersburgh July 25. On September 25, he en- 
tered Vienna, where he remained until the end 
of October. The ratification of the acts of the 
Congress, had been signed February 9, 1815. 

‘When the escape of Bonaparte from Elba 
changed the apparent security of Europe into 
confusion, great preparations hed been made by 
the Russians, when the news of the battle of Wa- 
terloo put a stop to their motions. Alexander 
himself get out for Paris, where he arrived three 
days after the entry of Louis XVIII. From 
thence he proceeded to Brussels to view the 
field of Waterloo ; and after a short stay, return- 
ed to St. Petersbuigh, which he entered amid 
universal acclamatiens. From that time till bis 
death, his policy wa purely pacific ; he attended 
several Congresses,and was almost incessantly 
moviog from ene part of the Continent to the 
other, or else traverjing his own extensive empire. 
The latest accountawe have had from Taganrok, 
previous to the dealh of the Emperor, were dated 
on the 25th Oct. The Emperor and Empress had 
visited that spot chiefly on account of the salu- 
brity of its climate, and to benefit the health of 
the Empress, who had derived much advantage 
from her residence there during the autumn. At 
that time their Iuperial Maigsties took airings on 
foot, or in their carriages, every day, in the town 
and its neighborhood, and ajoeared greatly to 
enjoy their residence. The fortifications of 

anrog have long gone to decwy, but its trade 
and population had greatly incremed, and the 
population of the town amounted to 14,000 chiefly 
Greeks. On-the 23d of October, the Emperor set 
off on an excursion to Rostow, Nakitschevan, 
and Novo Tcherkask, which wasexpected to last 
about a week. He was also expected to make a 
fortnight’s tour in the Crimea. 

Subsequent letters from St. Petersburgh, inen- 
tion his visit to Novo Tcherkask, where there is a 
military establishinent of the Don Cossacks, with 
which his Imperial Majesty was well pleased. 
He afterwards proceeded to inspect several posts, 
and continued his journey to the Crimea, whence 
he returned to Taganrog, probably about the 10th 
or 12th of November, as intelligence of his arrival 
had reached St. Petersburgh on the 24th of that 
month, and it was then thought that whilst he re- 
mained at Taganrog, ne would review the corps 
forming the Russian army of the South. It does 
not — that this review took place ; probably 
the Monarch’s intention wus arrested by the ill- 
ness which terminated in his death ; and as the 
wews of that melancholy event appears to have 
reached Warsaw about the 7th of December, his 
illness and death may be nearly fixed in the last 
week of November. 

The military force of Russia is great, and dur- 
ing the negotiations with Turkey, there were not 
wanting at different times, pretexts which a war- 
like Prince might have seized for hostilities, par- 
ticularly against Turkey, yet he has terminated 
his mortal career without any deviation from the 
peaceful apron — agreed upon by all the great 
powers, in the last great triumph of 1815. 

The following story appeared in the Morning 
Post respecting the death of the Emperor Alexan- 
der. We can ardly suppose that a story so seri- 
ous in accusations would be put about without 
some foundation. We see no hint of the kind 
however, in the French Papers, nor any confirma- 
tion of this report, though it will be seen that the 
French Secretary of Legation at Berlin has ar- 
rived at Paris :— 

About five years ago the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine — against the authority and the life 
of his brother. The plan was discovered, its 
object defeated, and its author pardoned ; and all 
that ever reached the public was a confused 
knowledge that some regiments of Imperial 
Guards had shown symptoins of insubordination 
at or near St. Petersburgh, which had been 
promptly repressed. Constantine was pardoned ; 
but he was ordered to remain within the bounds 
of his vice-royalty, and informed that as a further 
punishment, he should be cut off by a solemn will 
trom his succession to the Crown, which the Em- 
—— would leave to his younger brother Nieho- 
as. With a view perhaps to preserve, or to re- 
gain his popularity with the army Alexander then 
gave way, for a time, to the spirit of religious 
enthusiasm with which it longed to revenge the 
barbarities committed at Constantinople and in 
Moldavia on the Greeks and their common Patri- 
arch and in so doing he conceived that he took 
from the rebellious the weapon which had lately 
been turned against him. Firm and -consistent 
only when unopposed, no sooner did Austria and 
the other members of the Holy Alliance hear of 
the intended project than they worked upon his 
weakness, and by inducing him to check sudden- 
ly the ardor which he had lately encouraged, 
created in the minds of his soldiers, and even of 
his people, a disposition still more favorable to 
the designs of traitors than that of which they 
had previously availed themselves. Things re- 
mained in this state of apparent order and securi- 
ty as long as Alexander was on his guard, and 
sojourned within those parts of his empire where 
his subjects felt the benefit of his kindness and 
his presence, and protected him with their grati- 
tude and their love. No sooner, however, had he 
resolved on his distant expedition, and ventured 
to the seat where discontent and disaffection pre- 
vailed, than plans for hisdestruction were renew- 
Whether the fatal will had been made and 
was to be set aside, which cou'd easily be done 
fy those who should succeed in taking an Empe- 
ror’s life, or whether its execution was to be pre- 
vented, the author of the crime alone can tell; 
but his orders were issued, and have been but too 
faithfully obeyed.. The conspirators (who they 
were will be known when the new Imperial 
Household is formed and titles and places ure 
bestowed) took every means to create in their in- 
tended victim the most unbounded confidence. 
All on his passage was contentment and happi- 
ness, and never in the centre of his capital and 
his guards had Alexander thought himself more 
secure or more beloved. On his return from the 
Steppes of the Crimea, and before he quitted 
Taganrog, a succession of fetes was given. In 
one of these a water party was formed on the sca 
of Azof, which laves the walls of the town. The 
—— contrived that the imperial hoat 
should be manned entirely by themselves and 
their friends. The confident Monareh embarked 
before a gazing population, and the boat rode 
gayly, with the shouts of thousands from the 
shore to fill its sails and to cheer its retutn. But 
when they sailed, and she was solitary on the 
waters,—when no eye couki see, and no ear 
could hear,—with a struggle, or in calm despair, 
—midst the curses of unmazking foes, or in deep 
si‘ence, a mental voice alone thundering “Retri- 
bution !” the Autocrat of half a world was stran- 
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Tue Impeatat Famiry oF Russia. The late 
Emperor of Russia has left three brothers and 
two sisters. His brothers are the Grand Dukes 
Constantine, Nicholas, and Michael ; hia sisters, 
Mary Grand Duchess of Saxe Weimar, and Anne, 
Princess of Orange. 

Constantine, as we have already stated, was 
born in 1779. His grandmother, the Empress 
Catherine, caused him to be so named with refer- 
ence to her views on Constantinople, and iu his 
youth she caused a medal to be struck with the 
inscription, “Constantine King of the Greeks.” 
He waa of an impetuous disposition and early 
showed a disposition for arms. He served under 
Suwarrow in the campaign of 1799, against 
France, and meant to have joined the Austrian 
army under the Archduke Charles, in 1800, but 
the defeat of the Russians in Switzerland, occa- 
sioned his return to St. Petersburgh. In 1802, 
he paid a visit to Vienna, where the Emperor of 
Austria gave him the honorary command of a 
Hussar Regiment. In 1805, he took the com- 
mand of a Russian corps, destined to act against 
France, and took part, at the head of his Regi- 
ment of Guards, in the unfortunate battle of 


Austerlitz. He followed his brother, the Empe- 


ror, in the campaigns of 1812, 1813 and 1814, and 
eutered with him the City of Paris, but did not 
accompany him te London. He first-went to 
Russia, aud then to the Congress of Vienna. Af- 
ter the second deposition of Bonaparte, Constan- 
tine was made Viceroy of Poland. This Prince 
has not been very fortunate in his matrimonial 
connexions. He was married at an early age of 
seventeen to the Princess Julia, of Saxe-Coburg, 
from whom he was divorced in April 1820, for 
the purpose of marrying the Princess of Lowicz; 
but this lady not being of Royal extraction, a de- 
cree was issued by the Emperor Alexander, with 
assent of the Senate, essigning the succession to 
the Throne to the Archduke Nicholns. The lat- 
ter, who is thethird son of the Emperor Paul, is 
seventeen years younger than Constantine. He 
has never been engaged in the pursuit of arms, 
and in particular has visited England, through 
which he made a tour of careful inspection with 
his brother Michael. Nicholas married, in 1817, 
the Princess Charlotte Wilhelmina of Prussia, by 
whom he has a son and two daughters. Con- 
stantine has no issue by either marriage.* 

The following is a description of Taganrog, 
where the Emperor of Russia died, extracted 
from Dr, Clarke’s Travels :—Tayanrog is situate 
upon the cliff of a very lofty promontory, com- 
manding an extensive prospect of the Sea of Azof, 
andall the European coast, to the mouths of the 
Don. Azof itself is visible, in fair weather, from 
the heights of the citadel. At present the num- 
ber of inhabitants does not exceed 5,000. The 
water, as in the Don, is very unwholesome: when 
the winds carry off the salt water ; but when a 
current sets in from the sea it is more salatary. 
The foundation of a town,.intended for the me- 
tropolis of the empire, in a place liable to supera- 
ble disadvantages, was not one of the - wisest 
plans of Peter the Great. The water here is so 
shallow, that no haven could possibly have been 
constructed, unless forming canals at an ex- 
pense beyond all calculation. The ships now 
performing quarantine lie off at the distance of 
ten miles ; and all vesse#s drawing from eight to 
ten feet water cannot approach nearer to the 
town than fifteen versts. Taganrog formerly 
contained 70,000 inhabitants; but in consequence 
of acapitmlation made with the Turks, the origi- 
nal city was entirely rased. Its revival may be 
referred to the establishment of the American 
colony at Nakhtshivan. At present all the best 
houses are in its suburbs. The citadel contains 
a miserable village, full of ruins, exhibiting at 
the same time, traces of considerable works now 
abandoned. The inhabitants entertain hopes 
that the Emperor will visit and inspect the place, 
and that then it will become a town of the first 
importance in the Empire. There is not any sit- 
uation in the south of Russia more favorable for 
commerce, were it not for the want of water. 
Ships from the Black Sea find here, in readiness 
for embarkation, all the produce of Siberia, with 
the eaviare, and other commodities of Astracan : 
whereas at Cherson and Odessa they have to wait 
for lading after their arrival. But it is only dur- 
ing three months in the year that commerce can 
be carried on at Taganrog. 

_ [From the Connecticut Mirror.) : 
ON THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER, EMPEROR OF THE 
RUSSIAS, AT TAGANROUG, DECEMBER, 1825. 
Napoleon died upon Helena’s rock, 
ound and beneath were pil’d and stor'd the wares, 
Mighty and fathomless. Atlantic’s shock 
ecoil’d, and thrawgh its deepest, coldest caves, 

Of pillar’d spar and coral architraves, 

Did ocean’s homage to that strange man’s death. 

Bad was he, but yet great. Ofkings, of slaves, 

Of Popes, the equal dread. His latest breath 
Fell where the wates wash’d to shore his sea-green 
Wreath. 


But thou, by Asian Azof’s hollow pvol, 
Where the Don pours its tributary mud, 

Where nought but cold Cimmerian blasts have rule, 
And Kalmuch’s hungry Tartars fight for food ; 
Thou, whom we once thought wise, and great, and 


goud— 
Peace, such as thou did'st wich to all, abide 
With thee—a despot’s peace. So let the flood 
Of memory nee round thee, like the tide 
That washes Tagaarog from Azof's shallowest side. 


Then let the Cossack trail his barb’rous lange, 

And learn to do the obsequies of Czars; . 
Teach his wild horse around thy grave to prance, 

Acid know the sounds of amens from hurras, 

He paid in plunder for his wounds and scars, 
Rejoices that another chaace may come. 

Vh.n southward, in the strife of Turkish wars, 

That horse shall hear Tambourgi’s muffled drum, 

And trample, not as now, on many a lordly tomb. 
® @ ’ @ 


Fair Liberty! Nor he of Helef’s Isle, 
Nor he of Azof’s side, were born of thee, 
Children of cruelty, long nar’d by guile, 
They claim no tear of tribute from the free, 
Theu tet the despots rest. But where is he 
Who, pure in life, majestic in his fall, 
Lay down beneath bis native cedar tree ? 
Pctomack’s wave, Mount Vernon’s grassy pall, 
Thi.t wraps his relics round, O ! these are worth them 
all. 


* Most of the accounts that we have seen represemt Constantine as 
having several children hy his second wife, but irom the circumstance 
of her blood being deficient in the indi of royalty, 
— — — 4 aad came crown ~- 
his brother Nicholas, who, as stated, ba a sonand two 
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NS on the CITY BANK, bearing interest, may 
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THOMAS HEDGES, 

O. 46, Court-street, laterior Decorator of Fashion- 
iN able A ts, and General Upholsterer, re- 
spectfully informs his Patsons, that ali Orders they 
mav favor him with for Sofas, Couches, Chairs, or any 
article of fashionable Furniture, they may depend on 
having executed, equal to any in the city. Also, good 
Hair Mattre:ses ; Linen Roller Blinds ; Bressels and 
other Carpets made as usua!. 

Sept. 9. tf 


FOR SALE, 

yee Paper Mills anda Uwelliag-House. The 

subscriber offers for sale, two Paper Mills at the 

* Lowgr Mills,” so called, in Milton, being at the 

head of Navigation on Neponset River, They are sii. 

uated in a flourishing village, only six and a half miles 

from Boston ; and are Well worth the attention of any 

gentleman wishing to irveet capital in this line o1 
business. 

As the title to the premises has been somewhat dis. 
puted by one of the grantors, Mr. Edmund Baker, 
and been the subject of five of six lawsuite, (three by 
the said Baker, and three with the Commooweakh, 
One of which is still dependiog in court,) the sub- 
scriber deems it necessary to give a copy of the title- 
deed, dated July 2d, 1810, to show x description of 
the premises, and enable the purchaser to judge for 
himself of the validity of the title. The copy of the 
deed is as follows, viz: 

A Paper Mill in said Milton, and Mout tweaty 
tods of land, be the aame more or Jess; bounded 
southeasterly by a line begidning at the southwesterly 
hole drilled in a large rock oa the edge of Nepouset 
River, about two rods below Milton Bridge, 20 calied, 
an iron bolt being drove into said drilled hole; and 
raoning from thence south, thirty-nine degrees east, 
fifty-eight of Gunter’s Links, to a larze stone ; from 
thence by a line runuing vorth fifty-eight degross east, 
until it intersects said Neponset River, on which the 
said land is bounded on all other parts. And the paid 
Isaac Sanderson, his heire and assigns forever bas 
herehy a right granted him or them. t 82 aad 
maintain a dam to accommodate said vin; elow said 
Bridge on a level with the top of snid hole drilled ia 
said rock, and another hole drilled in the same rock, 
both having iron bolte drove into the same, and are on 
a level one with the other. But the said dam shall 
not at any time be built higher than the tops of said 
holes in said rock. [The purchaser will perceive that 
thagrantor specifies in writing his ewn restrictions, and 
therefore no other restrictions can be :MPLIkD.} ‘The 
owners.of the Mills above said Bridge, their heis and 
assigns forever, have herein reserved aright to hoist 
the gates of the Mill herein conveyed to said Sander- 
son, to draw off the water wheu it is necessary tote- 
pair the damor milis above said Bridge. To have 
and to hold the aforementioned premiecs, with all the 
appurtenances thereunto belonging to him, the eaid 
Isaac Sanderson, his heirs and assigos forever.” ‘The 
deed is duly executed and acknowledged. 

Since the date of the above deec (July 2d, 1810) 
the said Baker has removed his own Mills, lying a- 
bove the subscriber's, down the stream, and placed 
his mill-wheels below the level of the ** holes” in the 
rock, as mentioned in his deed. it is therefpre thought 
important to mention this circumstance, as it is gre- 
sumed the only reason the said Baker has for disput- 
ing his own deed, is that by removing his own Mills, 
he has subjected himself to the inconvenience of his 
own baek-water. 

The subscriber also offers for sale hie Dwelling- 
House, recently built, which is large and convenient, 
together with a stable and out-houses. 

For terms, please to apply to the subscriber on the 
ptemieces. ISAAC SANDERSON. 

Milion, Feb. 3, 1826. 6t 








PAxM MACHINERY for manufactusing Cop- | 
ares, 


per, Sheet-Iron, and Tin-Plate M 

The subscriber will at all times furnish applicants 
with entire or part setts of this valuable machinery, 
made in the best manner. Such has been the revolu- 
tion in the business of manufacturing Tin- Ware, that 
no establishment for that purpose can be advanta- 
geously supported without the use of this machinery. 
t is now in general use in almost every State in the 
Union, and has deen introduced into England, and is 
there highly approved. Application for these ma- 
chines may be made to either of the following mes 


tioned gentlemen, who are Agents for the manufactat- i 
er, and they will be supplied without any addition to’ 
the factory price, exce;t Freight and Insurance, or to | 


the subscriber at Southin; Connecticut. 
SETH PECK, Patentee. 
* X AGESTS. 
Yale,” . South Reading, } Massachusetts. 
- = — Fells, Vermont. 
Oliver Beckley, | Westbrook, Maine. 
a — —* —— New-Hampsbire z 
Williem L. Melville, Newport. 4 
Withkem Austia, 9s é 
Peter Swaia, No. 84, New-York 
Johe H ' ee New-York, | 


Samuel Schrack, 36, Philadelphio 
— —* 
4. ney os, s 0 
Conte  —_ Nashville, — 
Isase Maasfeld, Louisville, Keatachy.. 
iel Partridge, Alabama. 
Feb. 3 4m 








—— —— et ee ——— 4 
— this opportunity to stafe, that is com 
quence of having established a m2 wt 
withis a few miles of the city, he can produce 
(quality considered) cheaper than is generally 
ed to the blic. - 4 
The decided preference given to those Shoes 
own manufacture) for shape, ease and durability,” 
quites no comment. 
Ladies’, misses’ and children’s measures for = 


= tim 





and Shoes taken, and warranted, as to style, 

aleand workmansbip, second to none ia this of © 

other country. ' 
Not having nor ever expecting to be 

the fastidious, it is quite superfluous to say his 

eatirely devoted to the accommodat ion of the 
Nov. 11. 








OProstTE TRE AEV. BR. Cuassinc’smEsTIsS OOF 

















BOARDING HOUSE. IN PEDERAL-STREET—He 
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